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CANCO  HAS  MAILED  OUT 
232,000  COPIES!  .  .  .  . 


The  Canned  Food  Handbook  has  been  sent 
ONLY  ON  REQUEST,  to  teachers,  home 
economists,  entire  classes,  dieticians,  medical 
authorities  and  consumers.  The  book  has  been 
revised  and  reprinted  four  times.  It  contains  the 
answers  to  38  questions  most  frequently  asked 
about  canned  foods. 
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THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMERON 
300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


la  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2a  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3s  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4a  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


OAe^Sut  ^oWi  ^ejoJtWve^  (Vve.  imUuiiduaiCi^  de^xiAAJ^ed  in  the  edUwni: 

3a  The  ideal  Lochseamer  must  have  automatic  means  for  detecting  damaged  body  blanks,  combin¬ 
ed  with  a  powerful  brake  to  stop  the  machine  immediately,  thus  preventing  further  damage. 

Our  New  Model  No.  300  Lockseamer  has  a  highly  perfected  mechanism  for  this  very  purpose. 
Electric  limit  switches  detect  if  two  bodies  are  fed  or  if  there  is  any  malformation  of  body 
blanks,  which  actuates  a  solenoid  operated  brake,  stopping  the  machine  in  a  tenth  of  a  second. 

The  semi-steel  brake  drum  is  mounted  directly  on  the  main  drive  shaft  and  equipped  with  self¬ 
aligning  brake  shoe.  A  brake  release  is  provided  so  the  machine  may  be 
operated  without  power.  This  release  is  automatically  eliminated  upon 
applying  power.  The  main  drive  shaft  is  made  from  special  alloy  steel 
which  is  electrically  heat  treated  to  develop  high  resistance  to  torsional 

strain.  Each  shaft  must  meet  rigid 
specifications  for  tensile  strength  and 
yield  point. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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TO  GET  MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 


MARDELAH  HAS  ABILITY  TO  PRODUCE 


n  c^eea  Growing 
Section  as  Well 


Ever  since  Mardelah  has  been  grown  for 
seed  increase,  it  has  out-yielded  Alaska. 


In  plantings  made  in  many  canning  sec¬ 
tions,  it  has  yielded  equal  to,  or  better 
than  Alaska  in  the  production  of  green 
peas. 


Partial  view  qi 


an  increase  field  of  Mardelah 


WASHBURN  WILSON  SEED  COMPANY 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 


SPLIT  REMOVER  WASHER  Peas 


_ _ _ are  separated  by 

water  in  a  flume,  a  rotary  rod  reel  separates  water  from  the 
peas,  a  water  washing  screen  removes  the  dirt  a  pump  re¬ 
turns  the  water,  spray  washed  and  a  reel  to  dry  them.  Only 
thorough  method  oi  washing  peas,  and  separating  splits. 
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X  here’s  no  need  to  wonder  about  the  qual> 
ity  of  your  cans  when  you’re  a  Continental  custom' 
er.  We  look  ahead,  we  anticipate  your  needs  and 
requirements  for  next  year.  Meanwhile,  experi* 
mental  and  development  departments  strive  con¬ 
stantly  to  improve  our  cans,  perfect  new  enamels, 
design  more  efficient  machinery.  Is  it  any  wonder 
we  say — “Quality  comes  before  the  Can”? 

An  example  of  this  foresight  is  Continental’s  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  own  C-Enamel  and  R-Enamel  can 
linings  to  better  protect  the  appearance  and  market¬ 
ability  of  certain  colored  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Canners  everywhere  are  finding  our  pioneering 
in  the  development  of  quality  cans  and  new  can¬ 
ning  methods,  together  with  high  speed  dependable 
closing  machines,  a  combination  offering  them 
decided  advantages. 

Let  our  representative  tell  you  about  our  traffic 
department — your  assurance  of  prompt  delivery. 
Let  him  explain  our  methods  of  economical  ship¬ 
ping,  the  work  of  our  laboratory  research  staff,  our 
closing  machine  men,  and  other  Continental  serv¬ 
ices.  They’re  aimed  to  help  you  make  a  better  pack, 
and  pack  a  better  product. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

A  GOOD  SIGN — “There  is  a  room  in  an  Alabama 
cotton  mill  where  they  examine  fabrics  before 
»  the  cloth  is  shipped  to  the  purchaser.  In  plain 
view  of  everyone  working  in  the  department  is  a  sign 
which  reads : 

Careful,  The  Customer  Is  The  Next  Inspector. 

“It  carries  the  thought”,  the  item  says,  “that  sub¬ 
standard  goods  which  go  into  commerce  under  quality 
trade  marks  imperil  the  livelihood  of  everyone  work¬ 
ing  in  the  plant” — and,  we  would  add  for  canned  foods, 
for  everyone  in  the  industry. 

*  3|<  >|t 

Production  methods  of  all  kinds  are  in  this  industry 
given  most  thorough,  intensive,  and  often  scientific, 
attention;  canners  as  a  class  are  coddled  worse  than 
an  only  child  by  doting  parents ;  they  are  the  recepients 
of  more  gratituous  service  to  help  build  their  industry 
than  any  other  occupation  in  the  country  can  boast. 
And  we  are  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  showing  big  dividends 
in  the  increased  consumption  of  canned  foods,  due  to 
their  increased  quality  and  value;  and  from  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  consumers  are  learning,  for  the 
first  time,  that  canned  foods  are  the  best  and  most 
economical  foods  their  money  can  buy.  Having  reached 
a  production  of  ten  thousand  million  cans  per  year, 
with  the  certainty  that  just  normal  increase  will 
soon  double  that,  production  as  such  may  well  be  left 
to  itself.  Now  the  big  job  is  to  better  merchandise — 
to  better  sell — ^this  immensely  popular  product.  That 
is  what  our  canners’  conventions  should  give  all  their 
time  to;  that  is  what  every  canner  must  study  and 
master.  EVERY  CANNER,  large,  small  and  inter¬ 
mediate.  If  you  do  not  learn  to  become  a  real  sales¬ 
man  of  your  products  you  may  expect  to  be  gradually 
but  certainly  pushed  out  of  the  business.  In  all  other 
lines  of  industry  the  sales-end  is  the  all-important 
factor;  in  canning  it  is  the  least,  the  one  they  know 
least  about  and  seemingly  care  least  about.  That 
attitude  must  be  completely  reversed  in  our  industry. 
You  must  become  a  competent  salesman. 

:|c  4: 

You  read  this  and  you  know  it  is  true : 

“The  fundamental  situation  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  far  different  conditions  of  1929. 
The  banking  system  is  not  over-extended.  Interest 
rates  are  lower.  Inventories  are  not  dangerously 
large.  We  are  no  longer  overextended  in  new  con¬ 
struction  or  in  capital  equipment.  Speculation 
requiring  liquidation  does  not  overhang  our 
markets.” 

Then  what  is  there  to  worry  about? 


You  may  be  one  of  those  who,  last  spring  and  well 
up  into  the  summer  moaned  “If  only  Congress  would  go 
home,”  business  could  breathe  easy  once  more.  So 
Congress  went  home  in  August — and  Wall  Street  went 
to — Ghenna,  and  business  and  industry  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  way  down  too.  Worry  warts ! ! 

SPEAKING  OF  PROFITS— We  have  mentioned  the 
study  the  Government  is  making  on  that  important 
question  “How  much  income  the  American  family 
receives  and  how  it  is  spent.”  Read  the  following 
extracts  from  one  such  report  recently  in,  and  if  you 
have  ever  felt  that  you  are  receiving  a  bad  deal  on  the 
amount  of  profit  you  make,  for  the  work  and  invest¬ 
ment  expended,  this  ought  to  cure  you.  Truly  half 
the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  We 
quote : 

“Incomes  unusually  low  for  families  unusually  large  were 
found  in  a  1935-36  level  of  living  study  in  four  North  Dakota 
counties,  first  tabulations  of  which  were  announced  recently  by 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

“An  average  income  of  but  $763,  both  in  cash  and  ‘in  kind’, 
was  found  for  an  average  family  of  4.7  persons.  This  income 
is  not  typical;  it  represents  the  results  of  the  drought  in  an 
area  where  bumper  wheat  crops  have  produced  good  returns 
in  more  favorable  years.  A  total  of  1,106  families  so  selected 
as  to  be  a  cross-section  of  the  entire  population  of  the  four 
counties,  Barnes,  Cass,  Griggs,  and  Steele,  were  interviewed. 

“The  drought  is  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  172  of 
the  North  Dakota  farm  families  (16  per  cent  of  the  entire  num¬ 
ber)  had  been  on  relief  at  some  time  during  the  year  studied. 
No  analysis  of  their  incomes  was  made. 

“Of  the  934  self-sustaining  families  who  were  studied,  an 
average  of  $702  of  their  $763  average  annual  income  came  from 
their  farms,  the  remaining  $61  from  non-farm  sources,  such  as 
earnings  of  school-teaching  daughters.  Of  the  farm  income, 
however,  an  average  of  only  $146  was  in  cash,  the  remaining 
$556  being  ‘in  kind’,  the  estimated  value  of  houses  and  of  the 
farm-furnished  food,  fuel,  ice,  furnished  by  the  farm. 

“Only  123  of  the  934  self-sustaining  North  Dakota  farm 
families  had  incomes  over  $1,500  a  year.  The  biggest  group, 
329  families,  was  in  the  $500  to  $999  income  level,  a  category 
in  which  average  income  was  $682  a  year,  $168  in  money  and 
$514  ‘in  kind’. 

“In  that  most-populous  income  group,  home-produced  food 
alone  contributed  more  than  half  of  the  entire  average  income, 
an  average  of  $350  per  family.  This  average  was  composed  of 
an  average  of  $57  worth  of  milk;  $110  worth  of  cream;  $26 
worth  of  eggs;  $22  worth  of  poultry;  $54  worth  of  pork;  $28 
worth  of  other  meat;  $11  worth  of  potatoes;  $34  worth  of  other 
food  from  the  garden;  $1  worth  of  fruits  and  $7  worth  of  other 
food,  such  as  grain  products  consumed  by  the  household,  honey, 
and  molasses. 

“In  contrast  with  three  counties  in  Ohio  where  farm  owner¬ 
ship  predominated  by  a  3  to  1  ratio,  almost  as  many  of  the 
North  Dakota  farmers  rented  as  owned  their  land,  487  report¬ 
ing  as  owning  all  or  part,  and  447  as  renting  all.  Computed 
from  the  estimates  made  by  the  farmers  themselves,  the  value 
of  the  land,  dwelling,  and  buddings  of  owned  farms,  averaged 
$12,771,  which  includes  land  rented  by  owners;  that  of  the 
rented  farms  $11,013.  Farmers  classified  as  owners  operated 
an  average  of  439  acres.  Renters  operated  an  average  of  431 
acres. 
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“Only  native  white  families  having  both  husband  and  wife 
were  included  in  this  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  a  Works 
Progress  Administration  project  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
the  National  Resources  Committee  and  the  Central  Statistical 
Board.” 

Digest  that :  Farms  that  average  439  acres  and  worth 
from  $11,000  to  $12,000.  yield  $61.00  in  cash  per  year 
to  their  operators !  ! 

LABELING  THAT  IS  INFORMATIVE 


A  SALESMAN  for  a  mid-western,  well  known 
machinery  firm  wrote  us  on  November  10th: 

“Mr.  A.  I.  Judge, 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  reading  your  editorials  concerning  grade 
labeling  and  believe  you  have  something. 

Noting  your  interest,  I  am  enclosing  a  label  from 
a  case  of  canned  foods  packed  by  one  of  our  better 
Wisconsin  canners.  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  enclosed  label  as  it  lists  just  exactly  what  is  in 
each  can.” 

The  label  enclosed,  from  an  old  established,  well 
known  pea  canning  firm,  the  Fox  Valley  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Hortonville,  Wisconsin,  has  a  general  attractive¬ 
ness,  and  is  brim  full  of  information  for  the  consumer 
buyer. 

Here  is  the  reproduction  of  one  panel,  between  the 
two  principal  parts  of  the  label,  “Variety”,  “Quality” 
and  “Size”,  and  the  indicating  star  (*)  are  in  red  ink, 
the  balance  clear  type  in  dark  blue.  Under  the  brand 
name,  on  the  main  labels,  is  printed  “Fancy  Alaska” 
(peas) .  The  reproductions  of  the  various  size  peas  are 
“pea  green”  and  embossed  so  as  to  stand  out. 
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CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  22-23,  1937 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  2,  1937 — Minnesota  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  7,  1937 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual 
Cutting  Bee,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1937 — National  Canners  of  Canada,  Annual 
Meeting,  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 


PEAS  for  Every  Purpose,  Purse  and  Palate 
VARIETY 

★  ALASKA — Known  to  gardeners  as  “Alaskas”  or  “early 
variety.” — Round,  smooth  peas. 

SWEETS — Known  to  gardeners  as  “Perfection,” 
“Admirals,”  “Horsfords,”  “Surprise,”  “Advancers,” 
“Winners,”  “Gem,”  etc. — Sweet  wrinkled  or  sugar  peas. 

QUALITY 

STANDARD  means  GOOD  wholesome  peas  but  rather 
firm  in  texture,  regardless  of  size. 

CHOICE  means  BETTER,  and  a  little  more  tender, 
regardless  of  size.  This  grade  is  usually  a  little  higher 
price. 

★  FANCY  means  the  BEST,  and  tenderest,  regardless  of 
size.  They  are  the  highest  priced. 

SUB-STANDARD  is  POORER  than  good  and  while 
they  may  be  wholesome,  the  peas  are  usually  quite  tough 
and  tasteless  and  are  not  desirable. 

★  SIZE 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3  No.  4  No.  5  No.  6 

★  •  •  •  • 

Nos.  1  and  2  for  salads  and  for  formal  dii 
Nos.  3  and  4  for  growing  children  and  for  general  use. 
Nos.  5  and  6  for  soups.  Contain  more  starch. 

Select  the  Variety,  Quality  and  Size  that  Suits  You 
_ Your  Money’s  Worth  In  Every  Can _ 

★  Indicates  the  contents  of  this  can. 

This  is  a  good,  plainly  informative  label,  and  we 
congratulate  the  canners. 


DECEMBER  9-10,  1937 — New  York  State  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  13-16,  1937 — ^Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937  —  Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Deschler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  4-6,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  5-7,  1938 — Michigan  Canners,  Mid-Winter  Meeting 
and  Field  and  Production  Men’s  School,  Olds  Hotel,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  23-24,  1938 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
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TENDEROMETER  PATENT 

Assigned  by  American  Can  Company  to  National 
Canners  Association 

Presented  by  Charles  C.  Woodbury,  N.  C.  A. 


The  TENDEROMETER  was  developed  in  the  Research 
Division  of  the  American  Can  Company  and  is  very  largely 
the  result  of  several  years  of  research  by  Dr.  William  McKinley 
Martin  of  that  Division.  About  three  weeks  ago  the  patent 
application  covering  the  Tenderometer,  and  ownership  of  the 
patent  or  patents  which  may  be  issued,  was  offered  to  the 
National  Canners  Association  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
canning  industry.  On  October  22nd  a  formal  assignment  was 
made  by  the  Can  Company  and  accepted  by  the  Association. 
This  assignment  provides  that  the  American  Can  Company  will 
proceed  to  secure  the  patents  which,  when  issued,  will  be  the 
property  of  the  National  Canners  Association  to  be  used  in  its 
discretion  for  the  general  use  and  benefit  of  the  canning 
industry. 

The  National  Canners  Association,  and  through  it  the  industry 
in  general,  is  glad  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of  the 
American  Can  Company  in  thus  making  an  invention  that  it 
developed,  at  a  very  considerable  cost  of  time  and  money, 
available  to  all. 

This  patent  will  be  put  into  use  by  the  Association  in  con¬ 
formity  with  its  newly-established  patent  policy.  The  first 
patent  developed  by  the  research  laboratories  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  covering  a  basic  discovery  and  invention 
of  value  in  the  canning  process  was  dedicated  to  the  public,  thus 
permitting  its  use  by  any  one.  This  was  the  basic  patent  for 
“Enamel  C”  granted  to  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  of  the  Association 
Laboratories,  assigned  by  him  to  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  dedicated  by  the  Association  to  the  public.  This 
method  of  handling  patents,  however,  had  the  disadvantage  that 
any  one  outside  the  Association  or  the  industry  might  develop 
improvements,  patent  these  improvements,  and  exploit  them, 
even  though  without  freedom  to  use  the  invention  covered  by 
the  basic  patent  the  improvement  patent  would  be  of  no  value. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Canners  Association  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council  on  October  1st  it  was  determined  that  the  policy 
of  the  Association  should  be  changed  so  that  in  the  future  it 
would  retain  title  to  patents  it  secures  and,  when  advisable, 
grant  non-exclusive  licenses,  terminable  at  will,  without  payment 
of  any  royalty.  In  this  fashion  the  benefits  of  the  invention 
will  be  available  without  cost  to  the  industry  and,  it  is  hoped, 
any  improvement  patents  can  likewise  be  secured  and  made 
available  to  the  industry  without  cost. 

This  new  policy  was  adopted  to  take  care  of  two  new  patents 
covering  improved  methods  of  sterilization  which  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  laboratories  of  the  Association. 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  the  Tenderometer  patent  assigned  to 
the  Association  on  October  22nd  will  be  kept  by  the  National 
Canners  Association,  and  when  the  governing  boards  of  the 
Association  so  direct,  licenses  on  a  non-exclusive  basis  will  be 
issued  to  manufacturers.  The  assignment  of  the  Tenderometer 
patent  further  contains  the  reasonable  provision  that  machines 
manufactured  under  it  shall  carry  an  inscription  reciting  that 
the  invention  was  developed  by  the  American  Can  Company  and 
presented  to  the  National  Canners  Association  for  the  benefit 
of  the  canning  industry. 

Appropriate  legal  documents  for  the  issuance  of  licenses  under 
these  various  patents  and  applications  are  being  prepared  by 
counsel  for  the  Association  and  inquiries  concerning  such 
licenses  should  be  addressed  to  the  National  Canners  Association, 
1739  H  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


At  an  informal  conference  held  recently  with  the  President 
of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Suppies  Association  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  that  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  work  with 
the  National  Canners  Association  in  formulating  plans  so  that 
the  Tenderometer  may  be  built  by  any  reputable  manufacturer 
of  canning  machinery  and  equipment  that  may  desire  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  instrument. 

[Note:  The  following  will  be  presented  at  all  local  canners’ 
conventions.] 

1.  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
SITUATION 

Of  the  many  enacted  and  pending  Federal  laws  to  review — 
ranging  from  resale  price  maintenance  laws  to  proposals  to 
regulate  can  sizes — three  subjects  of  importance  might  be  noted. 
The  first  is  the  matter  of  pending  revision  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  The  Copeland  bill,  S.  5,  providing  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  all  foods,  passed  the 
Senate  last  session.  This  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  and  a  subcommittee  of  that  Committee  has  reported 
a  new  bill  which  substantially  follows  the  Copeland  bill  except 
that  a  provision  for  court  review  has  been  eliminated.  Since 
pending  bills  preserve  their  position  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  it  is  likely  that  Federal  food  and  drug  legislation  will 
be  enacted  this  coming  session  and  it  is  important  that  all 
canners  remain  alert  to  the  possibility  of  these  bills  being 
changed  and  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the 
event  of  any  changes  which  would  adversely  affect  the  canning 
industry. 

The  second  important  matter  of  Federal  legislation  is  pending 
farm  bills.  The  marketing  control  bill  was  re-enacted  last 
session  with  continued  exemption  for  canning  crops.  But  there 
are  four  pending  proposals  and  considerable  agitation  for 
eliminating  the  exemption  for  canning  crops  so  as  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  impose  a  production  and  marketing  control  scheme 
even  though  the  canners  to  be  affected  do  not  consent.  It  is 
important  that  the  continued  danger  of  this  be  understood. 

The  third  important  Federal  question  relates  to  the  pending 
hour  and  wage  bill  which,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  permits 
flexible  hours  in  the  packing  of  perishable  agricultural  and 
fishery  products.  This  exemption  was  also  included  in  the  bill 
as  reported  to  the  House  where  it  is  still  pending.  There  is 
considerable  talk  that  all  exemptions  will  be  eliminated  and 
the  question  of  flexible  hours  left  wholly — without  statutory 
direction — to  the  discretion  of  the  new  Labor  Standards  Board. 
Whether  this  will  happen  cannot  now  be  foretold,  but  in  any 
event  the  canning  industry  will  have  to  deal  with  the  new  Labor 
Standards  Board  concerning  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours  on  non-perishables,  and  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  a 
“perishable”.  The  necessity  for  securing  adequate  information 
will  be  mentioned  below,  but  it  seems  fairly  likely  that  there 
will  be  some  Federal  hour  and  wage  legislation  enacted  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  The  pending  bill  permits  regulation 
of  wages  up  to  40c  an  hour  and  hours  down  to  40  hours  a  week 
with  time  and  a  half  overtime  except,  as  noted  above,  in  the 
case  of  “perishable”  agricultural  or  fishery  products. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  Federal  proposals  which  are 
being  followed  by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National 
Association.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  matters 
discussed  will  be  taken  up  in  a  special  session  held  prior  to 
the  regular  meeting  of  Congress  on  January  6  next. 
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2.  COLLECTION  OF  INFORMATION  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  NEW  FEDERAL  HOUR  AND  WAGE  LAW 

The  necessity  for  collecting  adequate  data  in  respect  to 
hours  and  wages  and  perishables  was  fully  explored  at  Chicago, 
and  the  point  was  made  that  unless  the  various  producing 
areas  in  the  industry  get  busy  and  secure  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  themselves,  they  may  be  faced  with  hastily  gathered  and 
incomplete  information  obtained  by  the  new  Labor  Board  or 
some  other  government  agency.  The  Administrative  Council 
authorized  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  and  the  Association 
laboratories,  under  the  supervision  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  dealing  with  these  activities,  immediately  to  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  of  necessary  information  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  “perishable  exemption”  by  the  new  Labor  Board.  It 
also  authorized  the  Statistical  Division,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information,  to  consider 
means  for  the  collection  of  hour  and  wage  information.  It  is 
important  that  each  State  association  and  every  member  of  the 
industry  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  rapid  collection 
of  this  information,  so  that  when  the  Labor  Standards  Board 
with  which  the  industry  must  deal  begins  its  work  there  will 
be  sufficient  data  available  for  presentation  to  that  Board  by 
those  interested.  The  fullest  cooperation  will  be  necessary 
for  the  joint  good  of  all. 

3.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  NEWLY  ENACTED 
STATE  LAWS 

The  Chicago  meeting  concerned  itself  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  the  problems  presented  by  many  recently  enacted  state 
statutes  dealing  with  labeling,  agricultural  control  and  labor 
in  general.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  statutes  confer  wide 
authority  on  state  administrative  agencies.  Experience  of  the 
past  year  indicates  that  many  of  these  state  administrative 
agencies  make  rulings  and  regulations  and  establish  require¬ 
ments  which  are  thereafter  followed  in  other  states.  Hence  it 
is  important  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  be  cognizant  of  any 
state  activity. 

Indeed,  the  regulation  in  the  next  few  years  may  be  written, 
not  in  any  new  laws,  but  in  the  activities  of  these  various  state 
regulatory  bodies  which  follow  each  other  to  a  large  extent. 
For  example,  as  individual  canner  applying  for  a  ruling  under 
a  Pennsylvania  statute  may  establish  a  precedent  which  will 
affect  every  other  canner  in  Pennsylvania  and  indirectly — 
because  this  precedent  may  be  followed  in  other  states — affect 
every  canner  in  the  country.  The  cooperation  of  state  associa¬ 
tions  and  of  individual  canners  in  each  state  is  essential  if 
this  situation  is  not  to  become  unwieldy  and  if  the  precedents 
casually  developed  in  some  states  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
entire  industry. 

To  that  end  it  is  suggested  that  there  be  full  cooperation 
between  all  state  associations  and  the  National  Association  so 
that  on  any  particular  application  or  ruling  the  full  experience 
and  advise  of  the  entire  industry  may  be  brought  to  bear.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  should  be  strongly  emphasized  that  before  any 
canner  applies  on  any  major  or  minor  matter  for  a  ruling  by 
a  state  regulatory  official,  he  should  communicate  with  his  state 
association  and  with  the  National  Canners  Association  and 
request  information  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  his  own  state 
and  in  other  states.  This  will  involve  no  obligation  on  him, 
will  undoubtedly  assist  him  in  securing  the  necessary  ruling, 
and  will  keep  all  members  of  the  industry  informed  of  these 
vital  developments.  This  practice  should  be  followed  in  respect 
to  labor  laws,  factory  laws,  food  and  drug  statutes,  and  any 
peculiar  or  particular  agricultural  controls.  Similarly,  on 
Federal  regulations  the  advice  of  the  National  Association 
should  always  be  requested  before  rulings  are  asked. 

4.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  CONTRACTS 

Since  early  last  spring  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  industry  concerning  the  enforcement  of  sales 
contracts,  particularly  those  covering  futures.  Apparently, 
some  distributors  who  prior  to  the  last  packing  season  entered 
into  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  canned  foods  at  prices  slightly 
higher  than  prevailing  spot  prices  have,  in  a  few  instances, 
requested  the  canner  to  make  price  adjustments.  Resistance 
to  such  attempts  to  re-write  contracts  has  been  quite  rigid, 
and  the  situation  has  provoked  considerable  discussion  and 


thinking  in  the  industry.  In  one  area,  a  number  of  canners 
have  thought  it  worthwhile  to  band  together  into  what  is  called 
an  “Enforcement  League”  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  sales 
contracts  according  to  their  terms.  A  number  of  state  associa¬ 
tions  have  issued  bulletins  urging  their  members  to  adhere 
rigorously  to  the  terms  of  their  contracts. 

Apart  from  these  immediate  steps,  a  great  many  canners  have 
informally  suggested  two  other  steps:  First,  that  a  uniform 
sales  contract  be  drafted  for  use  by  the  entire  industry;  and, 
second,  that  some  machinery  be  established  for  the  enforcement 
of  contracts. 

These  questions  were  fully  discussed  at  the  Chicago  meeting 
of  the  Administrative  Council.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  contracts,  Mr.  Herbert  Krimendahl  of  Ohio,  reviewed  the 
work  of  that  committee.  It  will  be  recalled  that  prior  to  the 
last  convention,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  study 
of  sales  contracts  in  the  canning  industry  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  After  an  examination  of  most  of  the  contracts 
used  in  the  industry  and  after  a  careful  study,  this  committee 
made  a  full  report  which  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  The  conclusions  of  that  report 
were  generally  that  the  contract  forms  in  current  use  were 
perfectly  adequate;  that  in  some  cases  certain  additional  clauses 
might  be  used,  the  form  of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  report; 
and  that  difficulties  in  connection  with  contracts  in  the  canning 
industry  arose  from  two  principal  causes:  The  first  was  that 
canners  in  actual  business  practice  occasionally  wrote  into  the 
forms  a  whole  series  of  particular  arrangements  for  individual 
transactions.  The  second  difficulty  was  very  often  a  failure, 
reluctance,  or,  for  business  reasons,  a  lack  of  desire  to  enforce 
the  contracts  according  to  their  terms. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  enforcement  of  contracts,  it 
was  pointed  out  at  the  Chicago  meeting  that  since  about  1925 
an  arrangement  had  existed  between  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  the  various  wholesalers’  associations,  whereby 
the  respective  trade  associations  would  cooperate  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fashion:  Where  a  canner  failed  to  make  more  than  a  75 
per  cent  delivery  on  a  future  contract,  the  buyer  could  request 
that  the  canner  secure  a  certificate  from  the  National  Canners 
Association  certifying  that  the  failure  to  make  full  delivery 
was  due  to  causes  such  as  crop  failure,  strikes,  etc.,  beyond 
the  canner’s  control.  Similarly,  where  a  buyer  refused  to  accept 
delivery,  or  requested  that  a  contract  be  adjusted,  the  canner 
could,  through  the  National  Canners  Association,  request  the 
wholesalers’  association  to  endeavor  to  have  the  buyer  adhere 
to  the  contract  or  arbitrate.  Obviously,  this  arrangement  was 
limited  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  members  of  either  of  the  wholesalers’ 
associations  on  the  other.  The  records  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  indicate  that  this  method  was  used  and  operated 
quite  successfully  for  several  years  but  thereafter,  fell  into 
disuse.  The  machinery,  however,  is  still  in  existence  and  may 
be  utilized  by  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

The  arrangement  in  question  is  entirely  voluntary.  None  of 
the  associations  at  any  time  attempt  to  intrude  upon  the  private 
business  affairs  of  any  of  its  members.  The  experience  of  the 
past,  however,  indicates  that  where  an  appeal  is  made  through 
this  association  arrangement,  an  effective  settlement  usually 
follows.  Consequently,  there  appears  to  be  little  need  for  any 
more  formal  machinery. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  this  entire  matter,  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council  requested  the  Washington  staff  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  to  prepare  a  bulletin  to  be  sent  to  the 
members,  setting  forth  in  full  the  suggested  clauses  which 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  contracts  and  outlining  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  enlisting  the  services  of  the  respective  trade 
associations  in  the  voluntary  settlement  of  any  disputes.  This 
bulletin  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  and  will  shortly  be 
forwarded  to  members  of  the  Association. 

5.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BETTER  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  Chicago  meeting  likewise  concerned  itself  at  length  with 
the  problem  of  better  public  relations  with  growers,  labor,  and 
the  consuming  public.  This  in  the  canning  industry  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  general  feeling  that  industry  must  have  the 
American  public  understand  what  its  objectives  are  and  what  it 
is  doing — in  order  to  meet  the  growing  notion,  fostered  by  some 
politicians  and  others,  that  by  and  large  business  men  do  not 
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act  in  the  public  interest  and  that  the  making  of  a  profit  con¬ 
stitutes  a  crime,  Canners  generally  are  familiar  with  the  work 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  fostering  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  canners  and  growers,  in  bringing  home  to  the  grower 
that  he  is  essentially  a  business  partner  of  the  canners  without 
whose  work  his  product  would  not  be  marketed.  This  endeavor 
should  be  continued,  not  only  in  the  wider  use  of  the  bulletins 
already  available  which  may  be  had  free  from  the  National 
Association,  but  in  the  day  to  day  contact  between  all  canners 
and  their  growers.  The  development  of  better  public  relations 
with  labor  is  also  being  studied  by  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
and  Information.  Canners  are  also  familiar  with  the  work 
done  by  the  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  in  developing  the  use  of  canned  foods.  This  work  is  to 
be  continued  and  the  Home  Economics  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  studying  methods  and  means  for  developing  on  other 
lines  better  relations  with  the  consumer.  Every  canner  should 
be  vitally  interested  in  this  work  and  should  give  it  his  fullest 
cooperation.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  state  associations  can  only  prepare  material.  It 
is  up  to  the  individual  canners  to  use  such  materials  in  this 
essential  work. 

6.  DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING 

As  part  of  the  general  question  of  better  consumer  relations 
is  the  matter  of  informative  labeling  and  the  necessity  at  this 
time  of  making  wider  use  of  the  descriptive  labeling  progn^am. 

The  soundness  of  the  basic  principle  of  descriptive  labeling 
and  the  dollar-and-cents  worth  of  the  system  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that: 

1.  Consumers  express  real  satisfaction  with  the  aid  it  gives 
toward  intelligent  buying; 

2.  Canners  who  have  changed  to  descriptive  labels  find  that 
it  pays. 

The  case  for  improved,  more  informative  labeling  rests  upon 
the  simple  fact  that  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  know  all  about 
the  product  in  the  can  that  the  manufacturer  can  tell  on  the 
label.  The  demand  for  more  information  on  the  label  is  a 


legitimate  and  increasing  demand  from  bona  fide  consumers  as 
distinct  from  the  pseudo-consumer  pubicists  who  make  a  living 
by  arousing  distrust  of  all  business.  It  is  not  only  fairness  to 
the  consumer  but  good  business  for  the  canner  to  furnish  the 
needed  information. 

Progress  is  being  made  toward  general  adoption  of  the 
descriptive  system,  but  the  best  interests  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  require  faster  action.  For  this  statement  there  are  good 
reasons,  among  them: 

1.  Apathy  toward  the  labeling  situation,  or  hesitancy  of 
canners  to  take  action,  will  in  the  end  put  laggards  at  a  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage.  Improved  labeling  is  now  more  than 
something  to  talk  about.  It  is  something  with  which  every 
canner  will  have  to  reckon  in  his  plans  to  gain  consumer 
acceptance  for  his  products.  Every  canner  who  fails  to  meet 
his  competitors’  willingness  to  give  the  consumer  the  informa¬ 
tion  she  wants,  puts  a  handicap  on  his  own  business. 

2.  Distributors,  who  merchandise  a  large  proportion  of  the 
industry’s  output  under  private  labels,  are  under  the  same 
obligation  to  consumers  as  are  canners;  they  also  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  create  consumer  goodwill  by  adoption  of 
descriptive  labeling.  Distributors  who  fail  to  meet  the  situation 
place  themselves  in  the  same  position  as  the  canner  who  does 
not  recognize  that  he  must  keep  pace  with  the  label  improvement 
program  or  imperil  consumer  goodwill. 

3.  The  descriptive  terms  agreed  upon  for  various  products 
are  available  to  all  canners  and  distributors  in  a  pamphlet  that 
can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Canners  Association. 
Assistance  of  the  Association’s  Laboratory  on  labeling  questions 
is  likewise  available  to  canners  and  distributors  who  are 
planning  label  changes. 

Improved  labeling  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  relations 
problem  of  the  canning  industry  and  trade.  Business  has  been 
and  still  is  under  attack,  both  from  those  who  profit  by  arousing 
distrust  and  from  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  industry’s 
problems  and  achievements.  Consumer  confidence  will  grow 
from  concrete  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  canning  industry 
and  trade  to  meet  genuine  consumer  demands.  Improved  label¬ 
ing  is  an  opportunity  to  create  such  confidence. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


PLANS  FOR  A  MAMMOTH  exhibit  of  Wisconsin  canned 
foods  at  the  Socialist  F.  L.  P.  Bazaar  are  well  under 
way.  This  will  be  held  in  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium 
December  1st  to  5th,  inclusive,  and  an  attendance  in 
excess  of  last  year’s  137,000  is  expected.  A  dozen 
individual  canners,  who  are  paying  for  the  exhibit, 
will  have  separate  displays  advertising  their  own 
brands  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  Wisconsin 
Canners  Association  will  have  the  center  display  on 
which  will  be  exhibited  the  labels  of  all  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  members.  This  center  display  will  take  between 
850  and  900  cans.  No.  2  or  No.  21/2-  Each  member  is 
asked  to  send  in  to  Secretary  Verhulst  a  dozen  of  his 
labels  for  No.  2  or  No.  2i/^  cans. 

• 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  TOMATO  GROWERS,  INC.,  with 
headquarters  at  210  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  is 
engaged  in  signing  up  growers  of  canning  tomatoes. 
It  does  not  acquire  title  to  crops  grown  by  members, 
but  takes  over  the  rights  to  sell.  Albert  G.  Franklin, 
of  Sacramento,  is  President  of  the  organization,  and 
D.  Gould  Bowley,  of  San  Francisco,  is  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

• 

LINK-BELT  COMPANY  sadly  announces  the  death  of 

I.  H.  Barbee,  Manager  of  its  Atlanta  plant,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4th,  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital,  which  he  entered 
about  six  weeks  ago  while  on  vacation. 

• 

FIRE  RECENTLY  destroyed  the  plant  of  Hartmann 
Dried  Fruit  Company,  Rochester,  New  York.  Walter 

J.  Hartmann,  head  of  Hartmann  Canning  Company, 
Macedon,  New  York,  also  heads  the  dried  fruit  firm. 

• 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  CONVENTION  attendance  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  most  optimistic  estimates  by  fully  25  per 
cent.  Registrations  reached  529,  more  than  double 
that  of  previous  years. 

• 

A  THREATENED  PACIFIC  COAST  boycott  against  all 
Japanese  ships  because  of  alleged  Japanese  invasion 
of  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  salmon  fishing  waters,  has  been 
postponed  for  “eight  or  ten  days”  by  the  Alaska  Fisher¬ 
men’s  Union,  it  is  announced  by  Andrew  Vigen,  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  delay  of  the  boycott,  due  to  have  gone 
into  effect  this  week,  is  to  await  a  reply  from  Japan 
to  a  State  Department  communication. 

AT  A  MEETING  held  on  Wednesday,  November  10th, 
directors  of  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  declared 
the  initial  quarterly  dividend  of  $1,121^  per  share  on 
the  $4.50  cumulative  preferred  stock  of  the  company, 
payable  January  1st,  1938,  to  holders  of  record  Decem¬ 
ber  10th,  1937. 


KERLIN-HALL  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  operate  a  canning  business  with  A.  R. 
Dunbar,  President,  and  J.  D.  Kerlin,  Secretary.  The 
business  is  capitalized  at  $25,000. 

• 

F.  L.  THOMAS,  well  known  traffic  manager  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners  Association,  has  been  re-employed  on 
a  full-time  basis  and  is  not  permitted  to  do  outside 
work  for  Wisconsin  canners  who  are  not  members  of 
the  association. 

• 

WASHINGTON  COOPERATIVE  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION, 
Vancouver,  Washington,  has  engaged  in  the  packing 
of  apples,  the  output  to  be  confined  to  gallons. 

• 

RAY-MALING  COMPANY  is  making  an  addition  to  the 
Woodburn,  Oregon,  plant  to  include  equipment  for  the 
quick  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

• 

NEW  COMMITTEES  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  are:  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Unfair  Trade  Practices — Lee  Dingee,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Chairman;  Walter  G.  Glascoff,  Waupun;  Wm.  C. 
Schorer,  Sauk  City.  Raw  Products  Committee — Russ 
Winters,  Green  Bay,  Chairman;  Warren  Lee,  Beaver 
Dam;  N.  J.  Lau,  Hartford. 

• 

IRVING  H.  GRANICHER  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  leaving  shortly  on  a  three  weeks  vacation 
trip  to  Mexico. 

• 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  has  changed  the 
dates  for  its  Annual  Mid-Winter  Meeting  and  Field  and 
Production  Men’s  School  to  be  held  at  Olds  Hotel, 
Lansing,  to  January  5th,  6th  and  7th,  1938. 

• 

DR.  w.  F.  GERICHE,  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  says  that  about  eight  commercial  plants  in 
the  United  States  are  now  making  use  of  his  method 
of  growing  plants  without  soil.  The  method  is  re¬ 
garded  as  being  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
patents  have  been  secured  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
improper  hands.  All  of  the  plants  in  operation  are 
under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Geriche  and  his  assistants. 
As  results  are  tabulated  production  and  costs  are  be¬ 
coming  clearly  established.  From  four  tanks  having 
100  square  feet  of  solution,  1,224  pounds  of  tomatoes 
have  been  produced  at  a  cost  of  98c  for  chemicals. 
Potatoes  have  been  grown  at  the  rate  of  2,100  bushels 
per  acre,  with  quality  of  a  high  order.  The  cost  of 
installing  the  plants  is  relatively  high.  One  set  up  in 
the  East  cost  20c  per  square  foot,  but  it  is  possible  to 
build  these  in  California  for  about  one-half  this  cost. 
This  is  for  outside  plants,  enclosed  tanks  costing  much 
more. 
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PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 


When  you  install  Peerless  Super  Huskers  in  your  com 
line,  you’ll  find  it  takes  two  feeders,  working  at  top 
spe^  to  keep  each  machine  busy! 

The  Peerless  is  the  pace-maker  for  the  entire  com  can¬ 
nery,  and  speeds  up  all  your  operations  to  the  point 
you’ve  long  desired.  It  husks  up  to  160  ears  per  minute 
with  top  efficiency  and  handles  every  variety  of  com. 

Its  work  is  always  highly  satisfactory  from  every  angle. 
Each  Super  needs  no  more  space  than  a  single  Husker, 
so  you  can  double  your  husking  capacity  in.  the  same 
space  by  replacing  your  Single  Huskers  with  Supers. 
Mail  coupon  below  for  complete  details  of  the  Peerless 
Super  Husker,  also  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  400. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^ 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTI 

Please  send  me 

O  Full  details  on  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 
□  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 


Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 
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THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 
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A  Useful  Form  for 

DETERMINING  COSTS 


“November  5,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

We  enclose  a  cost  form  that  we  have  been  using  and 
we  feel  that  if  a  lot  of  other  canners  used  something 
such  as  this,  that  the  market  would  have  a  little  more 
backbone.  We  know  and  you  know  that  the  market 
doesn’t  always  check  with  common  sense.  Canners 
ought  to  know  where  they  are  going,  but  we  feel  that 
a  lot  of  them  don’t  know  their  destination  until  they 
arrive  there. 

With  a  printed  form  such  as  this,  these  important 
items  that  a  lot  of  fellows  forget  to  figure  in,  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

You  can  publish  this  form  if  you  think  it  will  be  of 
value,  but  if  you  do,  we  prefer  not  to  have  our  name 
mentioned.” 

EUGENE  FRUIT  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION’S  plant  at 
Eugene,  Oregon,  was  damaged  by  fire  October  31st, 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  $100,000. 

• 

VIRGINIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Feb¬ 
ruary  23rd  and  24th,  1938,  Secretary  Brugh  has 
announced. 

• 

NORTHWEST  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  has  definitely  Set 
January  4th,  5th  and  6th,  New  Washington  Hotel, 
Seattle,  Washington,  as  the  dates  and  place  for  its 
Annual  Convention. 

• 

RED  DRAGON  PACKING  CORPORATION  has  been  formed 
at  Elwood,  Indiana,  by  Griffith  Jones,  Thomas  D. 
Davies  and  Bernice  M.  Davies. 

• 

THOMAS  L.  SMITH,  formerly  First  Vice-President, 
was  elected  President  on  November  16th,  of  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  to  succeed  Joseph  Wilshire,  who  was 
elected  to  the  new  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Wilshire  has  been  President  since  1925.  Paul  W. 
Fleischmann  was  appointed  First  Vice-President,  and 
William  Klusmeyer,  Vice-President,  was  made  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  President.  After  the  meeting  of  directors 
it  was  announced  that  the  Chairman  will  be  the  execu¬ 
tive  head  and  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Smith  and  Jay  Holmes  were  elected  direc¬ 
tors,  increasing  the  board  from  eight  to  ten  members. 

• 

DAN  F.  GERBER  of  the  Fremont  Canning  Company, 
Fremont,  Michigan,  has  been  made  Chairman  of  the 
1938  Cherry  Week  Committee. 


THE  FORM 


SIZE  TIN . 

PRODUCT . 

PLANT . 

YEAR . 

ACREAGE . 

FUTURE 

ESTIMATE 

total 

CASES  . 

CHECK 

ACTUAL  COST 

CASES 

PACKED . 

STD . 

STD . 

COST  ITEMS 

estimated]  ESTIMATED! 
GROSS  PER  DOZ.  I 

ACTUAL 
TOTAL  COST 

ACTUAL 
PER  DOZ. 

1  Can«  Including  Freight 

1  ^ans  Including  Waite 

2  Cartons  Delivered 

3  Labels 

4  Glue  and  Paste 

5  Labeling  Plui  S.  S. 

>  LSDOr  Shipping  Tax 

6  Power  and  Light 

7  Water  and  Sewage  Disposal 

8  Coal  Delivered 

9  Salt*  Sugar  and  Spices 

Miscellaneous  Freight 

Not  Included  Above 

1 1  Machinery  Repairs 

12  Misc.  Factory  Supplies 

13  Rentals  on  Machinery 

14 

IS  Capital  Taxes 

16  Depreciation  “m,"” 

17  Insurance  on  Plant 

18  Maintenance  M«e’’r?.U 

19  Misc.  Overhead 

20  Salaries  Plu^^S. 

21  Office  Expense  and  Supplies 

Traveling  Expense* 

22  Sales  Commissions 

23  Disc..S/A&  2% 

24  Samples  &  Bad  Debts 

2S  Product  &  Gen.  Liability  Ins. 

Duets  Subtcriptiont, 

Legal  Feet,  Product  Grading 

27 

BASE  TOTAL 

28  Labor — Preparation  *”* 

29  Labor — Canning  ***  Tm  ^ 

30  Labor— Whse.  &  Misc. 

3 1  Raw  Product 

•19  Lott  on  Grade 

Seed  and  Plants  Intpectlon 

33  Truck  &  Field  Expense 

34 

PRIMARY  COST 

CARRYING  CHARGES  PER  MONTH  BASIS 


INTEREST  ) 

STORAGE*^'  {  STOCKS!  ADD . CENTS  PER  DOZ.  PER  MONTH 

HANDLING  ) 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 
RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 

FEWEST  PARTS 


“/t  has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRlBXrTOBS — A.  C.  Roblna  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wla.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Loa  Angeles, 
CaUi.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seame,  Waah. 

CANADIAN  DISTBIBUTOR — The  Brown  Bogga  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^Ateliera  de  Conatruction  E.  Lecluyae,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manuiacturera  for  Continental  Europe. 


..The.. 

ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN 
REMOVER 

will  clean  your  peas 
CLEANER- give  you 
clearer  liquor  and 
better  tasting  peas. 

Let  us  tell  you  why. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

**The  Original  Grader  House** 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


Pi  edmont  LabelCom  panv 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 


H 
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THE  CHANGING  TIMES 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


TWO  or  three  days  after  readers  have  received  the 
current  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  we’ll  all  be 
eating  Turkey  with  all  the  fixing’s  or  its  equivalent. 
Thanksgiving  day  comes  and  goes  more  often  as  the 
years  roll  along.  Sometimes  we  scarcely  have  time  in 
which  to  count  our  blessings  before  another  period  for 
Thanksgiving  is  upon  us.  Always  we  ought  to  thank 
the  Beneficient  One  that  we  are  living  in  these  United 
States  of  America  and  after  that,  we  are  blessed  with 
so  many  competent  advertising  men. 

Visitors  to  Europe  and  Asia  for  the  first  time  are 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  advertising  as  we  know  it. 
Trade  lags  behind  in  far  countries  because  missionaries 
of  merchandising,  accompanied  by  emmisaries  of 
advertising  attack  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  are  in 
this  country.  Here  we  may  even  learn  lessons 
applicable  to  our  own  business,  but  taken  from  mer¬ 
chandise  movements  at  first  seeming  to  have  little  if 
any  relation  to  our  own  endeavors. 

Confirmed  pipe  smokers  a  few  years  ago  were  well 
content  when  seeking  a  new,  valued  pipe  to  buy  one 
under  the  trademark  W  D  C.  If  the  pipe  so  marked 
was  a  Milano,  their  joy  was  pretty  well  complete,  unless 
they  went  on  a  spending  spree  and  bought  a  Dunhill. 
Down  the  price  range  we  found  a  lot  of  fifty  cent  and 
quarter  pipes  but  smoking  enjoyment  was  most  quickly 
found  by  the  average  smoker  in  a  pipe  with  the  W  D  C 
label.  Once  in  a  while  a  fellow,  to  be  different,  would 
buy  a  pipe  sometimes  advertised  as  a  K  B  B  but  such 
buyers  were  in  the  minority.  Then  pipe  smokers 
began  to  see  more  and  more  of  pretty  classy  looking 
pipes  with  a  yellow  bowl  and  shiny  exterior  called  from 
the  appearance  of  the  bowl,  “Yello-Boles”.  Wonder  of 
wonders,  these  smoked  pretty  well,  much  better  than 
a  fifty  cent  pipe  of  undetermined  origin,  and  certainly 
far  ahead  of  a  quarter  pipe.  They  were  and  are  well 
worth  the  dollar  asked  for  them.  More  and  more 
fellows  smoked  them  regularly;  it  became  the  fad 
among  moderate  income  brackets  for  the  male  to  be  a 
“Yello-Bole”  smoker. 

Today  ads  in  leading  magazines  and  newspapers  as 
well  as  elsewhere  tell  us  that  “Milano”  pipes,  once  $3.50 
can  be  bought  for  a  dollar.  Of  course,  W  D  C  continues 
to  make  and  sell  the  more  expensive  pipes  but  the 
manufacturers  are  going  after  the  dollar  pipe  business. 
Those  familiar  with  the  grocery  trade  over  a  period 
can  still  remember  how  we  looked  with  awe  at  the 
shiny  tin  can  of  peas  carrying  a  soldered  on  label,  made 
of  brass  reading  “Petit  Pois  Peas”.  Why  those  peas 
were  imported,  they  were  tiny  as  the  name  in  French 


indicated,  they  were  just  the  last  word  in  canned  peas. 
The  first  and  last  word  too,  at  that  time !  Later,  much 
later,  we  were  led  to  the  heights  of  appetite  glory  in 
canned  peas  by  the  great  big,  giant  advertising  of  like 
peas  and  food  connoisseur  took  to  them  like  the  sun 
takes  a  snowball.  Then  we  learned  we  might  enjoy 
almost  the  same  taste-thrill  by  eating  like  peas  packed 
by  the  same  canner,  and  sold  at  a  much  lower  price,  by 
our  neighborhood  grocer  as  well  as  larger  distributors 
in  their  multipule  stores.  We  are  arriving  at  a  happy 
medium  in  our  search  for  the  best  for  our  tables  at  the 
medium  price  level,  just  as  we  pipe  smokers  have 
learned  to  like  a  dollar  pipe  a  lot  as  long  as  it  has  a 
solid  merchandising  idea  behind  it  and  carries  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  quality. 

Advertising  tells  us  this.  Our  eyes  and  minds  post 
us  daily  as  we  read  the  trade  press  concerning  the 
offerings  of  those  about  us  and  then  sample  the  articles 
advertised.  Only  yesterday,  it  seems  to  us,  we  were 
happy  when  we  found  a  grocer  friend  who  carried  in 
stock  some  pop  corn  that  he  assured  us  he  has  sold  for 
year  after  year  for  the  same  farmer  and  or,  distributor. 
The  grocer  hastened  to  point  out  to  us  that  he  was 
always  particular  to  buy  pop  corn  from  the  same 
source  as  only  by  so  doing  might  he  be  able  to  practi¬ 
cally  guarantee  the  corn  would  pop.  Today  we  learn 
our  previously  necessary  search  for  the  painstaking 
grocer  who  had  a  friend  who  raised  pop  corn  that 
would  pop  is  ended.  “So  and  So’s”  pop  corn  is 
guaranteed  to  pop ! 

Some  canners  first  put  pop  corn,  well  and  properly 
cured,  into  tin  cans.  For  years  date  pudding  to  be 
retailed  inexpensively  for  use  in  small  families  was  put 
in  paper  packages,  then  canners  enclosed  it  in  tin; 
weevils  are  kept  out,  the  product  carries  from  one  sea¬ 
son  to  another  if  necessary  and  sales  will  mount.  Mush 
was  formerly  offered  for  sale  from  the  meat  case  in  the 
meat  department.  Two  pounds  for  a  dime  and  it  had 
to  be  fresh  because  the  distributor  brought  it  around 
fresh  daily  or  at  least  twice  a  week.  Of  course,  he 
sometimes  carried  out  as  much  as  he  brought  in  on  the 
last  trip  but  that  couldn’t  be  helped.  Now  a  canner  is 
putting  mush  in  tins  and  mush  lovers  will  be  able  to 
buy  it  in  season  and  out,  always  in  good  condition  be¬ 
cause  Nicholas  Appert  first  discovered  the  process  of 
canning  food  in  tins,  and  then  some  up  and  coming 
canner  applied  the  process  to  the  lowly  breakfast  mush. 
Apple  sauce,  canned  boiled  potatoes,  chili,  shrimp  and 
oysters  are  canned.  You  should  hear  the  sales  argu¬ 
ments  of  demonstrators  selling  canned  oysters.  Their 
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big  object  lesson  is  a  bowl  of  really  sea  fresh  oysters 
carefully  covered  with  transparent  material.  This  is 
pointed  out  as  being  the  amount  of  oysters  in  a  can 
such  as  is  being  demonstrated. 

There  is  something  new  under  the  sun  every  day  in 
the  canning  industry!  New  products  are  being 
sought  after  and  will  be  discovered.  Different  sales 
approaches  are  being  used  to  introduce  old  products. 
Quality  standards  are  changing  for  the  better.  Price 
ranges  in  which  stock  will  move  rapidly  are  changing 
daily.  Consumers  are  becoming  more  curious  all  the 
time  about  exactly  what  the  product  is  which  they  are 
buying,  just  what  it  will  do,  and  how  much  it  will  cost 
in  comparision  to  other  foods  with  which  they  are 
more  familiar. 

Some  years  ago  I  took  from  a  cedar  swamp  one  day, 
two  small  cedars  for  transplanting  in  my  front  yard. 
There  they  prospered  and  thrived  until  one  day  a 
youngster  cut  the  top  out  of  one  about  ten  inches  from 
the  apex.  I  didn’t  see  those  trees  again  until  last 
summer.  Except  for  a  bulge  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
top  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  injured  one  I  could  see 
no  difference  between  them.  The  broken  cedar  had 
adjusted  itself  to  conditions  as  it  found  them.  In 
rocky  country  you  often  see  large  trees  growing  from 
small  crevices  in  the  rock.  Hardly  dirt  enough  present 
to  nourish  a  small  shrub  yet,  the  tree  has  adjusted 
itself  to  its  environment. 

Canners  need  to  do  a  lot  of  this  adjusting.  Manners 
and  ways  of  doing  business  change  with  the  times  and 
we  must  change  with  them.  Maybe  the  high  priced 
canned  foods  you  have  been  selling  for  years  are  a 
little  too  high  priced;  maybe  your  labels  need  to  be 
worked  over;  possibly  you  will  sell  more  goods  if  you 
put  more  useful  information  on  your  labels.  Maybe 
you  can  improve  the  quality  you  put  under  your  brands 
and  uncover  further  consumer  demand.  In  whatever 
manner  seems  best,  adjust  your  out-put  and  it’s  dress 
to  conditions  as  you  find  them  today. 

If  no  workable  plans  are  devised  for  the  adjustment 
that  is  probably  necessary  in  your  operations,  consider 
carefully  the  need  existing  at  present  for  new  products 
in  cans.  Or  a  different  way  of  packing  those  you 
produce  at  present.  It  may  be  you  are  putting  a  great 
deal  of  your  out-put  in  number  ten  cans  when  more 
two’s  would  sell  better,  or  vice  versa.  Oh,  I  tell  you, 
it  will  pay  you  this  winter  as  never  before,  to  con¬ 
sider  all  the  various  ways  in  which  you  might  improve 
your  pack  and  increase  your  net  profits. 

Take  the  matter  of  labeling  alone.  In  some  lines 
we  find  products  cleaning  up  very  nicely,  year  after 
year,  until  we  get  an  over  production.  There  may  be 
only  a  limited  number  of  packers  in  the  field,  they 
may  all  be  high  class  competition  and  you  may  all  be 
making  money.  Then  the  big  crop  comes,  a  little  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  consumption  follows  and  some  one  gets 
panicky.  Then  you  have  all  the  material  for  a  loss  of 
profits  for  all  concerned.  Better  at  least  get  together 
with  your  friends  in  the  same  line  and  talk  over  plans 
for  increased  consumption  while  business  is  good.  If 
your  labels  do  not  stress  the  value  in  the  cans,  at 
least  do  some  re-vamping  of  labels. 

Adjust  yourself  to  present  conditions.  Your  sales 
and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do. 


The  Canning  Country’s 
Own  Machinery 

JUST  a  month  or  so  ago  — tons  of  ripe, 
red  tomatoes  were  being  dumped  onto 
the  platforms  of  Cedarburg  canneries  .  .  . 
golden  kernels  of  sweet  corn  were  being 
sliced  from  the  cob  .  .  .  the  canning  season 
in  Cedarburg  was  in  full  swing. 

Did  any  manufacturer  of  canning  machin¬ 
ery  ever  have  such  a  fine  laboratory  to 
work  in— such  a  practical  training  school 
in  which  to  experiment? 

That  is  why  Masterbuilt  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  is  so  practical  and  dependable  —  so 
profitable.  It’s  born  and  bred  on  the  fir¬ 
ing  line— the  canning  country’s  own  ma¬ 
chinery.  Cedarburg  hasn’t  anything  like 
Broadway  or  State  Street — but  it’s  the 
Main  Street  of  America  for  Canning  ma¬ 
chinery.  Write  for  the  Master-built 

catalog. 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEER.  CO. 
206*210  Ist  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Intermountain  Representative: 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  Ist  Sec. Bk.  Bids., Ogden, UUh 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Del. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


“NEW  ERA”  VISIONED 

URTHERING  the  “new  harmony  era”  in  the 
nation’s  food  business,  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  for  the  first  time  will 
call  upon  their  customers  among  the  chains,  retail  and 
wholesale  distributors  to  participate  actively  in  the 
closed  sessions  during  AGMA’s  twenty-ninth  annual 
convention  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York  on 
November  29  and  30. 

Plans  for  the  novel  cooperative  conferences  on 
urgent  trade  problems  and  a  tentative  outline  of  the 
convention  program  were  announced  this  week  by  Paul 
S.  Willis,  AGMA  president. 

The  AGMA  membership  comprises  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  food  and  grocery  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
Their  annual  sales  volume  totals  more  than  four  billion 
dollars.  They  employ  more  than  a  million  adult 
workers,  have  distribution  in  about  400,000  retail  out¬ 
lets  and  cater  to  the  household  needs  of  20,000,000 
women  shoppers. 

“ALL  MUST  PROSPER  FAIRLY”— “The  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,”  Mr.  Willis 
said,  “are  convinced  that  everybody  prospers  only  when 
all  elements  in  the  food  industry — the  nation’s  biggest 
and  most  essential  business — enjoy  fair  returns  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  contributions  to  the  nation’s 
health  and  well-being. 

“Ours  probably  is  the  most  highly  competitive  field 
in  American  business.  The  consumer,  of  course, 
benefits  from  such  competition,  by  enjoying  low  prices 
for  grocery  products  which  are  steadily  improved  in 
quality.  At  the  same  time,  we  manufacturers  feel  an 
equal  responsibility  to  do  everything  we  can  to  assure 
wholesome  trade  conditions  among  the  nation’s  food 
distributors.” 

DOLLAR  SALES  DECLINE 

OLLAR  food  sales  of  both  chains  and  independent 
retailers  are  running  3  to  5  per  cent  below  those 
of  a  year  ago,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution  this  week. 
The  decline,  the  Institute  says,  is  partly  the  result  of 
a  reduction  in  buying,  but  mainly  a  reflection  of  lower 
prices  for  many  foods  and  a  general  impulse  toward 
crowding  sales  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  foods. 

Decreases  in  wholesale  volume,  according  to  the 
report,  is  even  greater,  ranging  from  5  to  8  per  cent, 
because  of  the  same  influences  plus  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  retailers  to  take  smaller  quantities  of  stocks, 
including  even  holiday  lines. 


“The  downward  trend  in  steel  production,  the  more 
cautious  operating  schedules  in  many  industries,  and 
declines  in  commodity  prices  during  the  past  two 
weeks”,  the  Institute  says,  “have  been  throwing  a  real 
scare  into  buying  that  has  reached  into  almost  every 
territory. 

“The  South  has  been  the  worst  sufferer.  Store¬ 
keepers  are  cutting  purchases  from  wholesalers  so 
seriously  that  some  Southern  markets  report  dollar 
volume  from  12  to  15  per  cent  less  than  last  November. 

“About  two-thirds  of  distributors  reporting  say  that 
their  dollar  volume  is  off  compared  with  last  November, 
in  most  cases  by  less  than  10  per  cent.  Others  report 
sales  a  little  better,  but  increases  are  not  large.  About 
half  the  distributors  expect  business  to  continue  in  its 
present  condition  for  several  weeks.  Some  expect  the 
lack  of  confidence  to  grow  worse.  Most  of  them  believe 
there  will  be  an  upward  trend  in  January. 

“Food  brokers  are  passing  through  a  similar  period 
everywhere,  except  in  Florida  and  in  some  scattered 
markets  of  the  Middle  West,  where  farmers  have  such 
ample  purchasing  power  that  food  movement  is  being 
well  maintained.  Brokers  say  that  distributors  have 
cut  buying  to  a  minimum.  Three  brokers  out  of  four 
report  November  business  off  from  the  slack  trading 
they  had  during  this  period  in  1936.” 

SALES  RESISTANCE  IN  REVERSE! 

Canners  Insist  Convention  Exhibitors  Keep 
Displays  Open  One  Evening 

The  important  position  in  the  canning  industry 
which  the  purveyors  of  supplies  and  machinery 
occupy,  has  never  received  a  finer  endorsement 
than  that  given  by  the  canners  in  insisting  that  the 
exhibits  at  the  coming  convention  be  open  Tuesday 
evening,  January  25.  The  demand  for  this  was  so 
insistent  that  the  directors  of  the  National  Canners’ 
Association  have  scheduled  no  other  affairs  for  this 
date,  and  as  a  result  the  Tuesday  hours  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  from  12  noon  to  10  P.  M.,  whereas  the  other 
daily  exhibitions  will  follow  the  old  schedule  of  10  A.  M. 
to  6  P.  M.  This  will  permit  canners,  always  busy 
attending  daytime  meetings  when  exhibits  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  open,  to  leisurely  inspect  the  exhibits  and 
select  certain  displays  for  their  division  men  to  inspect. 
By  keeping  the  exhibits  open  one  evening  early  in  the 
week,  the  remaining  days  can  be  very  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  by  these  division  men  in  visiting-  the  exhibits 
in  which  they  are  most  interested. 

The  desire  of  canners  to  adequately  study  the  ex¬ 
hibits  which  will  be  on  hand  at  Chicago  is  easily  under- 
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standable,  for  the  canning  industry  is  not  static ;  each 
advance  in  the  canning  art  has  found  the  equipment 
manufacturer  ready  and  willing  to  apply  his  energy  to 
translate  each  new  idea  into  practical  and  profitable 
operation.  Each  and  every  year  has  seen  some  new 
history-making  development  in  this  industry,  and  the 
canning  machinery  exhibits  at  the  National  Conven¬ 
tions  faithfully  mirrored  this  progress  and  pointed  the 
way  to  even  greater  achievements. 

Hotel  space  is  already  at  a  premium,  both  to  house 
the  canners,  who  realize  the  importance  of  this  week  to 
themselves  and  to  ther  industry,  and  the  exhibits  of 
machinery  and  supplies.  The  1937  convention  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  for  the  amount  of  space  used  for 
exhibits,  but  compared  with  the  requests  for  1938  space 
that  record  has  already  faded  into  insignificance. 

The  problems  of  the  industry  to  be  discussed  at  Chi¬ 
cago  are  many  and  varied  and  some  of  them  can  be 
solved  only  theoretically.  In  the  equipment  and  supply 
field,  however,  tangible  answers  can  be  secured  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  canners  themselves  have 
insisted  on  re-arranging  the  exhibition  schedule. 

As  in  the  past  several  years,  the  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  from  January  24 
to  28th  inclusive. 

• 

TENNESSEE  CANNERS  MEETING 

Hotel  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  8th,  1937 

The  Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Association  held 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  on  November  8th,  with 
practically  all  members  present,  and  in  addition 
the  officers  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association  were 
present:  Mr.  Craig  Dillon,  Vincennes  Packing  Corp., 
President;  Mr.  Kenneth  Rider,  The  K.  N.  Rider  Co., 
Secretary;  Mr.  Rodney  Koontz,  Gaston  Canning  Co., 
Vice-President  and  Mr.  John  Souder,  Grenfield  Pack¬ 
ing  Company. 

Chief  matter  of  interest  was  the  statistics  of  the 
year’s  tomato  pack,  which  for  the  combined  States 
amounted  to  1,045,618  cases  (reduce  these  to  the  old 
time  manner  of  reporting  as  No.  3’s,  and  the  figure 
would  be  700,000  cases),  about  double  last  year’s  pack, 
but  well  in  line  with  the  1935  pack.  Of  greater 
interest,  it  seems  to  us,  was  the  report  of  holdings 
which  were  reported  as  only  354,000  cases,  indicating 
that  this  early  in  the  supply  year,  which  must  extend 
to  next  September,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
pack  has  already  been  disposed  of.  If  other  tomato 
canning  regions  have  done  as  well — and  it  would  seem 
they  have — there  is  a  shortage  of  canned  tomatoes 
facing  the  country  that  is  serious. 

The  Convention  went  on  record  as  seriously  opposing 
National  labor  legislation,  unless  the  canning  industry 
is  specifically  exempted  from  its  requirements,  due  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  products  handled  by  the 
canners.  It  likewise  expressed  opposition  to  any  farm 
bill  which  may  include  control  of  canning  crops. 

It  restated  its  full  support  to  the  Descriptive  Label¬ 
ing,  advocated  by  the  National  Canners  Association. 

Present  officers  were  re-elected.  Claude  Bush,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Tenn.,  President;  H.  D.  Didier,  Paris,  Ky.,  Vice- 
President;  C.  H.  Hollar,  Newbern,  Tenn.,  Treasurer; 
B.  Frank  Craddock,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.,  Secretary. 


#  No  canner  is  pro¬ 
ducing  better  tomato 
juice  than  that  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  In¬ 
diana  Juice  Extractor 
— and  none  are  mak¬ 
ing  extremely  high 
quality  juice  at  the 
LOW  COST  possible 
with  Indiana  Ex¬ 
tractors  and  Langsen- 
kamp  Juice  Produc¬ 
tion  Equipment. 


Service  Based  on  Knowledge 


•  The  Langsenkamp  organization  has  kept  one  cardinal 
principle  foremost:  To  serve  the  canning  industry  well 
calls  for  knowing  canning  production  problems  thoroughly. 
A  second  principle,  equally  important  is:  New  equipment, 
to  be  truly  valuable — to  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  in¬ 
dustry — must  do  work  better,  or  at  less  cost,  or  supply 
greater  dependability—  or  afford  all  these  advantages.  The 
great  success  of  Langsenkamp  Equipment  shows,  that  these 
principles  are  fully  maintained. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Canning  Machinery  for  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  -page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Or  trade  for  Bean  Snippers,  two  Chisholm-Scott 
Pea  Viners,  two  White  Pea  Feeders,  one  Ayars  Pea  Filler,  one 
Olney  Washer.  Address  Box  A-2253  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  large  Buck  Bean  Snippers  or  will  exchange 
for  large  or  medium  Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  These  Buck  Snippers 
in  very  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2254  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  line  for  canning  whole  grain  corn; 
bargain  if  purchased  before  we  start  dismantling  factory. 
Following  equipment  in  line:  Corn  Dump,  Conveyor,  Huskers, 
Cutters,  Cleaners,  Rod  Washer,  Ayars  Filler,  Cooling  Tank  and 
overhead  trolley.  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 6  Modern  Round  Pressure  Retorts  in  first-class 
condition,  ready  to  go  to  work,  $50.00  each  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St., 
Lewiston,  Maine. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Huntley  12'  to  16'  Blancher;  Large  Clipper 
Cleaner;  Sheboygan  Washer.  The  Johannes  Pure  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


WANTED — To  buy  Ketchup  or  Puree  Tanks  and  Coils,  Brine 
Glass  Lined  Tanks,  Tomato  Pulper,  Tomato  Finisher,  Ketchup 
Bottling  or  Filling  Machines,  Bottle  Capping  Machine,  Bottle 
Labeler,  Beet  Grader  to  use  before  peeling  beets.  Beet  Grader 
to  use  after  beets  are  peeled.  Beet  Cutter,  Dicer  and  Slicer. 
Give  full  details  with  prices.  Address  Box  A-2255  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Two  Tomato  Juice  Filling  Machines  or  Syrupers, 
one  for  No.  2  cans  and  one  for  No.  10  cans.  Quote  price. 
Address  Box  A-2256  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Eight  to  twelve  foot  blancher.  Also  Langsen- 
kamp  Juice  Strainer.  Address  Box  A-2259  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Small  Tomato  Canning  Factory,  small  southern 
Michigan  town,  good  buildings,  for  sale  with  or  without  ma¬ 
chinery.  Priced  reasonable;  production  easily  contracted. 
Address  Box  A-2257  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  LEASE  — FACTORY 


FOR  LEASE — Modern,  well  equipped  cannery  in  fine  location 
for  specialty  packing  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  and  other 
products.  Would  entertain  canning  for  large  sales  company  or 
lease  outright.  We  have  good  products  but  cannot  finance  sales. 
Address  Box  777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  2250  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  large  Eastern  Canner  of 
tomato  products,  jellies,  etc.  Must  be  experienced  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  plant.  Reply  stating  age,  experience,  etc. 
Address  Box  B-2251  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years'  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years’  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  man  thoroughly  experienced  in 
brokers-wholesale  and  direct  retail  sales  contacts,  all  canned 
foods,  highest  references.  Location  immaterial.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission  and  drawing  account.  Address  Box  B-2258  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


P.  S.— HE  GOT  THE  JOB 
Manager:  Are  you  sure  you  are  qualified  to  lead  a 
jazz  orchestra? 

Applicant :  Absolutely.  I’ve  had  two  nervous  break¬ 
downs,  was  shell-shocked  in  France,  and  I  live  in  an 
apartment  above  a  family  with  twelve  noisy  children.” 

“Give  me  a  ticket  to  Springfield.” 

“Which  one?  Ohio,  Ill.,  Mass.,  Mo.,  or  Ky.?” 

“Which  is  the  cheapest?” 

AND  TOUCH  NOT  THE  COP 
An  irate  enthusiast,  who  had  watched  his  home-team 
go  down  in  defeat,  stopped  the  umpire  as  he  was 
leaving  the  field. 

“Where’s  your  dog?”  he  commanded. 

“Dog?”  ejaculated  the  umpire.  “I  have  no  dog.” 
“Well,”  said  the  grouchy  one,  “you’re  the  first  blind 
man  I  ever  saw  who  didn’t  have  a  dog.” 

SO  YOU’D  BETTER 

“I  presume — ah — every  one  heah  dresses  for 
dinner?” 

“I  charge  extra  for  meals  served  in  bed,”  said  the 
boarding-house  keeper. 

TAKE  THAT 

“My  wife  has  been  nursing  a  grouch  all  the  week.” 
“Been  laid  up,  have  you?” 

WISEQUACK 

Men  who  drive  when  full  of  likker 
Usually  leave  this  life  much  quicker. 

WHAT,  NO  PARTY? 

J udge  to  Prisoner :  Say,  when  were  you  born  ? 

No  reply. 

“I  say,  when  was  your  birthday?” 

Prisoner  (sullenly)  :  Wot  do  you  care?  You  ain’t 
gonner  give  me  nothin’! 

PLENTY  TO  SPARE 

“I’m  sorry  that  I  haven’t  a  nickel,”  said  the  lady  as 
she  handed  the  car  conductor  a  ten  dollar  bill. 

“Don’t  worry,  lady,  you’re  going  to  have  199  of  ’em 
in  a  couple  of  minutes.” 

“Dr.  Goofus  certainly  has  worked  himself  up,  hasn’t 
he?” 

“How  is  that  ?” 

“He  used  to  be  a  chiropodist;  now  he’s  a  dentist.” 

Bricklayer:  Well,  I  see  you  brought  your  tools  with 
you. 

Plumber:  Yeah,  I’m  getting  more  absent-minded 
every  day. 


LANDRETHS’ 

PENNSYLVANIA  CERTIFIED 

TOMATO  SEED 

Landreths'  Pennsylvania  Certified  Tomato  Seed, 

— will  produce  a  crop  true  to  type; 

— will  produce  high  yields  per  acre; 

— is  free  from  disease; 

— is  of  high  vitality,  quick  germinating, 

— insuring  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 

We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified,  and  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  in  all  standard  varieties. 

We  are  growers  of  all  the  canners  varieties  of 

PEAS  •  BEANS  •  CORN  •  BEET 

SPINACH  •  SQUASH  •  PUMPKIN 

and  other  seeds  used  by  canners. 

Have  you  used  any  Landreths'  Best  Beet  or  Landreths' 
Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans?  Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
exceptional  merits  of  these  varieties. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


■  Herman  Eamse ,  Presi-. 

419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 


BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes ■ — Plaza  /S^5-/SP6 
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CORN  SAVER 

I - -  The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece- 

j  dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  by  the  sav- 

!  ings  of  corn  alone.  The  new  ,^Zc  Cutter 

1  j  (below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 

j  corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 

I  ,  method, 

[  '.H  ,  *>^'1 

Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading  precision  tool 
manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division 
of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  Juc  Corn  Canning 
Equipment  and  the  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Com 

HE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Hamcdjckeh  VinJEk 

PcruWv  Umis. . . 


ViNERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonsdsle  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  eemily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  cue  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process. 


All  users  of  these  power  units  cure  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a  fuel 
and  maintenance  cost  of  less  them  forty  cents  per 
hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY«j  CONTROLLED  POWER 

These  units  are  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  cure  espe¬ 
cially  engineered  to  meet  every  requirement 
for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

anitf  act  lire  rs  nf  V'mt'r.v,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distrihutors  and  Cham  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


November  22, 19S7 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Business  Better  Than  Last  Year — The 
Stock  Holdings  Analyzed — Perfection  in  Buying  and  Selling 
By  Distributors — Scene  All  Set  For  Higher 
Prices  On  Canned  Foods. 

I  ET’S  CONSIDER  TOGETHER— With  everybody, 

I  apparently,  saying  that  business  is  dropping  off, 

that  buying  has  ceased  and  that  in  coming  months 
further  recessions  are  certain,  one  may  feel  out-of-line 
saying  anything  to  the  contrary.  And  yet,  read  this 
report : 

“Wholesale  distribution  in  Baltimore  stood  at  a  level  3 
per  cent  above  the  1936  comparative  period  in  the  past  week, 
Dun  &  Bradstreet’s  said  in  a  survey  of  local  business  con¬ 
ditions.  Department-store  sales  also  gained  over  last  year, 
the  agency  said. 

“Statistical  indicators  for  the  week  ended  November  10, 
1937,  showed  an  increase  in  bank  clearings  of  14  per  cent 
over  the  comparable  week  in  1936,”  the  report  continued. 

“Activity  in  the  durable-goods  industry  continued  to  re¬ 
cede,  as  consumers  have  reduced  inventories  and  are  keeping 
them  at  a  low  point. 

“Building  permits  continue  ahead  of  1936.  Local  builders 
are  heartened  by  the  considerable  amount  of  institutional 
and  commercial  work  now  in  sight  and  expected  to  be  out 
for  bids  between  now  and  the  first  of  the  year.  Home¬ 
building  operations  have  diminished  in  volume,  but  a  good 
amount  of  remodeling  work  is  evident. 

“Employment  and  pay  rolls  continue  at  a  good  rate,  the 
levels  being  above  those  of  1936.” 

This  is  official  as  you  well  know.  But  why  are  the 
propaganda  organs,  and  even  many  departments  of 
the  Government  itself,  trying  to  break  down  the  good 
business  conditions  that  actually  exist?  They  seem 
to  twist  and  turn  reports  so  that  they  may  look  dismal 
or  bad. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  November 
17th  took  up  this  depression,  or  as  they  termed  it 
“recession”,  cry  in  the  bluest  of  blue  tunes.  On  their 
front  page,  center  column,  under  the  heading  appeared : 
“Food  Wholesalers,  Canners  Affected  by  Trade  Reces¬ 
sion”,  and  thereunder  recited  a  doleful  tale  pointing 
to  pessimism,  and  worse,  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  sob-sister.  It  is  too  long  to  reproduce  even  if 
we  would,  but  its  whole  tenor  was  that  buyers  are  not 
buying  canned  foods,  and  in  view  of  the  big  packs  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  they  should;  that  prices  on 
canned  vegetables  are  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  below 
last  year’s,  and  (quote) : 

“What  makes  for  the  difficulty  this  year  is  the  higher 
costs  of  these  packs  in  relation  to  other  years,  and  this  is 
further  complicated  by  the  present  business  and  industrial 
recession,  which  would  naturally  make  it  impossible  for 
consumers  to  absorb  them  at  current  levels  with  their 
smaller  incomes.” 


that  is  if  prices  were  advanced  in  keeping  with  the 
increased  costs. 

Their  contentions  about  canned  foods  are  not  true, 
on  indisputable  evidence  from  all  sections.  Read  what 
a  leading  canner  of  New  York  State  wrote  the  J.  of  C. 
about  this  expression. 

“Geneva,  N.  Y.,  November  17,  1937. 

Journal  of  Commerce 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

We  were  surprised  and  shocked  to  see  your  front  page 
article  in  today’s  issue  under  the  headline  “Food  Whole¬ 
salers,  Canners  affected  by  Trade  Recession.” 

The  statements  in  this  article  are  not  in  accordance  with 
our  experience  in  our  own  business  nor  with  that  of  neigh¬ 
boring  canners  of  New  York  State  with  whom  we  have 
talked.  As  a  matter  of  fact  shipments  on  future  orders 
have  been  unusually  good,  considerably  better  than  a  year 
ago.  Our  shipments  in  October  were  the  heaviest  since 
1930  for  any  month  and  for  the  month  of  November,  they 
will  be  at  least  25  per  cent  ahead  of  the  same  month  a 
year  ago. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  are  always  very 
quiet  in  our  business  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  there  is 
just  as  much  activity  among  buyers  as  there  was  a  year 
ago,  but  the  new  business  is  naturally  largely  fill-in  orders. 

If  there  is  anything  that  will  cause  a  condition  such  as 
you  describe,  it  is  a  publication  of  such  articles  containing 
half  truths  and  colored  with  pessimistic  philosophy. 

While  there  have  been  large  packs  of  some  vegetable 
items,  the  shipments  up  to  date  have  been  unusually  heavy 
and  there  are  no  unwieldly  surpluses  that  cannot  be 
marketed  in  an  orderly  fashion  unless  the  morale  of  both 
canners  and  distributors  is  broken  by  such  uncalled  for 
front-page  articles. 

We  are  writing  you  because  we  feel  deeply  that  you  would 
not  knowingly  do  something  to  break  the  market  for  canned 
foods. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GENEVA  PRESERVING  COMPANY. 

E.  S.  THORNE, 

Treasurer. 

You  have  probably  seen  the  most  recent  “Quarterly 
Canned  Foods  Stock  Report  for  October  1st,  1937,” 
and  received  November  15th  (dated  November  12). 
Naturally  the  only  thing  the  buyer  wants  to  see  is 
that  there  were  151/4  million  cases  of  peas,  19  million 
cases  of  corn,  and  about  41/^  million  cases  of  green 
beans  on  hand.  It  was  just  a  little  too  close  to  closing 
time  to  put  in  canned  tomatoes,  but  the  wonder  is  they 
did  not.  Now  analyze  it :  Pea  canning  ended  in  August, 
with  a  pack  of  23,376,056  cases,  and  yet  in  a  little  over 
a  month  (the  balance  of  August  and  all  of  September — 
to  October  1st)  they  had  distributed  practically  8 
million  cases,  or  over  I/3  of  the  year’s  pack.  Corn 
canning  ended  almost  up  against  October  1st,  showing 
a  pack  of  over  24  million  cases,  and  yet  at  the  canning¬ 
closing  time  there  were  but  19V^  million  cases  on  hand. 
That  distribution  would  seem  to  be  heavier  than  peas. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  about  green  beans,  showing 
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nearly  million  cases  on  hand,  although  the  canning 
of  them  had  not  entirely  stopped  on  October  1st,  and 
the  pack  is  spoken  of  as  about  8  million  cases. 

On  canned  tomatoes  look  at  the  absolute  figures 
found  by  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Conven¬ 
tion,  reported  elsewhere,  and  imagine  where  spot 
canned  tomato  holdings  are  today.  Never  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry  has  there  been  such  consumption 
(distribution)  as  these  figures  show,  and  yet  we  will 
bet  you  had  a  cold  shiver  go  down  your  back  when  you 
first  read  them.  Here  are  the  official  figures: 

TOTAL  CANKERS’  STOCKS,  SOLD,  AND  UNSOLD,  FOUR 
SELECTED  CANNED  VEGETABLES 


Number 

of  Firms  July  1  October  1  July  1  October  1 
Commodity  Represented  1936  1936  1937  1937 


Cases  all  sizes 

Peas  .  282  2,620,203*  10,094,398  1,720,640*  15,642,985 

Corn  .  300  1,968,409  11,264,139  999,606  19,464,132 

Tomatoes  .  1,225  1,887,732  None  2,507,046  None 


Green  and  Wax  Beans  511  305,789  3,658,899  74,791  4,433,314 

*01d  Pack  Stocks  Only. 

**REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRIBUTORS’  STOCKS,  FOUR 
SELECTED  CANNED  VEGETABLES 
(Based  on  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date) 


Commodity  October  1,  1937  July  1,  1937  October  1,  1937 


Cases  all  sizes 

Peas  .  1,655,419  1,064,699  1,409,466 

Com  .  1,130,006  833,947  1,319,866 

Tomatoes  .  1,234,683  958,402  1,258,594 

Green  and  Wax  Beans .  520,468  302,856  644,934 


**Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ;  estimated  to 
cover  about  70  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  wholesale  distributing  trade. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  “Representative 
Distributors’  Stocks”,  and  would  rather  not.  If  we 
recall  rightly  there  are  nearly  500  distributors  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  reports ;  so  it  is  a  very  fine  cross-section 
of  the  whole.  For  efficiency  in  buying  and  distribution 
we  offer  this  report  as  a  challenge  to  any  other  business 
or  industry  in  the  world.  Look  at  the  October,  1936, 
figures  and  then  at  the  October,  1937,  figures,  and  re¬ 
member  the  huge  amounts  of  each  item  taken  in  1937, 
as  cited  above  in  our  remarks,  and  if  you  do  not  pro¬ 
nounce  that  the  best  balanced  and  the  most  careful 
buying  in  existence,  then  you  are  unfair  to  them.  In 
spite  of  buying  over  8  million  cases  of  peas  this  season, 
they  distributed  145,953  cases  more  than  they  bought. 
In  corn,  despite  all  season  evidence  that  the  corn  pack 
would  be  large,  they  bought  189,860  cases  more  than 
they  did  last  year,  when  everybody  knew  the  corn  pack 
was  to  be  small.  In  tomatoes  the  stocks  show  23,911 
cases  on  hand  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  note  that  the 
“mythical”,  as  we  earlier  termed  it,  carry  over  of 
2,507,046  cases  into  the  1937  season,  had  all  gone  be¬ 
fore  October  1st.  Remember  the  tomato  pack  of  last 
year — 1936 — was  24,208,740  cases — all  gone! 

And  in  green  beans,  despite  all  the  rumors,  during 
all  the  season,  that  the  bean  pack  would  be  a  whopper — 
and  it  was — they  had  bought  25  per  cent  more  by 
October  1st  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  and  had  on  hand 
124,466  more  cases. 

Lots  of  market  operators  marvel  at  the  strong  way 
in  which  canners’  prices  are  holding,  despite  the  lack 
of  active  buying,  and  despite  all  the  panic-assaults 
attempted.  But  there  you  have  the  reason:  distribu¬ 


tion  of  this  season’s  packs  has  been  so  heavy  that  no 
canner  is  worried  about  the  few  goods  he  has  unsold 
to  supply  his  trade  for  the  balance  of  the  long,  long 
year.  And  the  buyers  who  are  holding  off  now  will 
learn,  to  their  sorrow,  that  that  is  why  canned  foods 
prices  have  been  upped  by  said  canners.  Why  shouldn’t 
they?  Consumption  is  holding  at  a  high  pace — read 
the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  report  above — prices  on  canned 
foods  are  too  near  actual  cost,  and  from  what  has  been 
shown  thus  far  since  the  closing  of  canning  time,  dis¬ 
tribution  is  so  heavy  that  left-over  stocks  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  supply  the  demand  until  new  canning  can  be  done. 
Distributors  must  have  the  goods;  the  canners  ought 
to  get  some  profit  for  their  labor,  and  if  that  is  not 
the  time  to  raise  prices,  when  is? 

THE  MARKET — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in 
the  way  of  price  changes  in  the  market  this  week ;  no 
canners  are  trying  to  force  the  goods  on  the  market, 
and  it  is  quite  generally  said  that  where  prices  are  cut 
there  is  a  reason:  in  lack  of  quality.  There  will  be 
some  cleaning  out  of  small  canners  by  their  financiers, 
as  is  always  the  case  at  this  time  of  year,  but  the 
market  now  thoroughly  understands  this  and  no  can¬ 
ner  who  controls  his  own  selling  will  be  moved  by  such 
sales.  Bargain  and  commission-hungry  brokers  parade 
such  offerings  “as  the  market”,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
some  sleepy  canner  to  follow  suit,  and  let  some  goods 
go.  But  they  can’t  stalk  the  market  any  more  as  they 
used  to.  If  consumption  continues  as  it  is,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  present  visible  supply  of  canned  foods 
is  insufficient,  and  all  wide-awake  canners  know  this. 
With  consumption  out-running  supply  what  can  keep 
canned  foods  prices  from  advancing?  Not  right  away ; 
possibly  not  before  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  “the 
makings”  are  all  there,  and  the  foxy  buyers  will  be  in 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  December — before  the 
rush.  Keep  your  eye  peeled,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  ask 
and  get  your  price. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Steter" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Buying  Lighf  But  Prices  Holding — Distributing  Futures — Corn 
Softens — Grapefruit  Holds  Interest — Kraut  Prices  Readjusted — 
More  Confidence  in  Peaches — Eyes  Turning  Towards 
National  Convention. 

New  York,  November  19,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — -Uncertainty  regarding  price 
trends  and  demand  over  the  remainder  of  the  year 
has  continued  to  exert  a  depressing  infiuence  upon 
the  canned  foods  market,  and  trading  during  the  week 
under  review  has  been  rather  light.  Many  operators 
are  disposed  to  dismiss  the  present  trade  recession  as 
reflecting  “merely  a  state  of  mind”,  but  they  them¬ 
selves  are  of  the  same  when  the  question  of  canned 
foods  purchases  is  broached.  Corn  has  softened  a  little 
during  the  current  week,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
market  gives  indications  of  weathering  the  storm. 
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THE  OUTLOOK — Continued  curtailed  buying  over 
the  balance  of  1937  appears  a  foregone  conclusion, 
insofar  as  the  market  in  general  is  concerned,  and  it 
is  probable  that  distributors  will  confine  themselves 
largely  to  ordering  forward  unshipped  consignments 
from  earlier  purchases.  Considerable  quantities  of 
futures  remain  undelivered.  The  outlook  for  new 
business  on  1937  packs,  with  the  exception  of  grape¬ 
fruit  and  holiday  lines,  appears  most  dubious  at  this 
time,  although  a  good  recovery  in  buying  after  the 
turn  of  the  year  should  develop,  as  the  nation  will 
continue  to  eat,  “recession”  or  no  recession. 

CORN — With  standard  crushed  corn  reported  sold 
down  to  60  cents  for  2s  and  $3.60  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
southern  canneries,  the  market  has  definitely  softened. 
Extra  standards  are  currently  posted  at  70  cents  for 
2s,  and  $4.00  for  10s.  Standard  whole-grain  shoepeg 
continues  available  at  70  cents,  with  extra  standard  at 
771/2  cents,  and  fancy  at  90  cents.  On  Golden  Bantam, 
southern  canners  quote  extra  standard  crushed  at  80 
cents,  with  fancy  at  90  cents,  while  whole  grain  Ban¬ 
tam  holds  at  85  cents  for  extra  standards,  and  90  cents 
for  fancy.  Reports  from  other  corn  packing  areas  also 
indicate  an  easier  undertone  ruling. 

TOMATOES — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  affecting  canned  tomatoes  this  week.  Demand  is 
inactive  at  the  moment,  and  showing  no  indications  of 
any  immediate  turn  for  the  better.  Canners,  realizing 
the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  stimulate  activity  under 
current  conditions  by  price  cutting,  have  stopped  offer¬ 
ing  concessions,  and  the  market,  in  consequence,  has  a 
healthier  appearance.  Canners  in  position  to  ware¬ 
house  and  carry  their  stocks  can  best  contribute  to 
market  stability  and  the  ultimate  satisfactory  return 
on  their  production  by  remaining  out  of  the  market 
until  buying  re-asserts  itself  in  normal  manner.  The 
statistical  position  of  the  market  is  sound. 

PEAS — Reports  of  concessions  on  standard  peas 
continue  to  circulate,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  little 
buying  interest  in  the  market,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
transactions  which  come  to  light  are  in  most  instances 
distressed  sales,  falling  far  short  of  “making”  the 
market.  Canners  continue  to  quote  all  grades  at  un¬ 
changed  levels  in  their  formal  list  prices. 

GRAPEFRUIT — With  a  smaller  pack  of  grapefruit 
and  juice  looked  for  in  Florida  during  the  new  season, 
buyers  have  been  taking  hold  of  the  futures  market  in 
a  moderate  way.  Segments,  fancy  quality,  are  quoted 
at  $1.05  for  2s,  85  cents  for  300s,  55  cents  for  8-ounce, 
and  $3.15  for  5s,  while  sweetened  juice  offers  at  85 
cents  for  2s,  671/^  cents  for  300s,  $2.50  for  5s,  and  $2.25 
for  the  46-ounce  size.  On  unsweetened  juice,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  821/2  cents  for  2s  and  $2.45  for  5s.  These  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  Florida  canneries,  carrying  the  Tampa  rate  of 
freight,  are  guaranteed  against  formal  opening  prices 
when  named.  Canners  have  held  back  the  start  of  the 
packing  season,  due  to  the  high  price  views  of  growers, 
and  are  currently  reported  in  position  to  contract  for 
fresh  fruit  at  prices  considerably  under  the  going  levels 
of  a  few  weeks  back. 

KRAUT — Western  canners  have  reduced  their  kraut 
prices,  following  recent  declines  by  New  York  State 
canners,  but  quotations  in  the  East  remain  slightly 


under  those  prevailing  at  mid-western  packing  points. 
Buyers  are  convinced  that  bottom  has  been  about 
reached  on  the  current  move,  and  a  little  interest  in 
small  lots  is  developing  here. 

PEACHES — With  the  California  industry  schedul¬ 
ing  increased  advertising  for  cling  peaches,  jobbers  are 
a  little  more  optimistic  on  the  outlook  for  this  fruit. 
The  heavy  supplies  held  by  canners  on  the  coast,  how¬ 
ever,  together  with  the  increasing  interest  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  northwestern  freestone  peaches  in  some  of 
the  larger  market  areas,  militate  against  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  heavy  stocking  of  clings  at  current  quota¬ 
tions.  California  canners,  however,  continue  to  show 
firm  price  views  and  if  packers  can  succeed  in  main¬ 
taining  a  united  front  on  the  market,  the  tone  should 
continue  steady. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Conditions  in  the  market  for 
other  items  in  the  canned  fruit  list  remain  unchanged. 
New  business  is  lacking,  and  distributors  are  ordering 
forward  shipments  only  as  the  goods  are  actually 
needed  to  take  care  of  immediate  business.  Prices,  in 
general,  hold  unchanged. 

SALMON — Pricewise,  the  market  is  without  change 
this  week.  Demand  continues  spotty,  with  distributors 
more  inclined  to  pick  up  odd  lots  in  the  resale  market 
here,  or  from  consignment  stocks,  than  to  book  busi¬ 
ness  for  coast  shipment. 

REPRESENTATIVES  DINE— Trade  leaders  from 
all  branches  of  the  trade  in  the  metropolitan  area  were 
guests  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Manufacturers’ 
Representatives  at  that  organization’s  annual  dinner 
party  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  here  this  week.  With 
this  function  out  of  the  way,  the  next  affair  calling  for 
a  general  turnout  is  the  annual  convention  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf  November  29  and  30. 

CONVENTION  PREVIEW — According  to  word  at 
the  headquarters  office  of  the  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  here,  advance  reserva¬ 
tions  indicate  that  attendance  at  the  jobbers’  meeting 
in  Chicago  in  January  will  surpass  all  previous  records. 
With  similar  reports  from  the  canning  and  brokerage 
fields,  it  looks  as  though  Chicago  will  have  to  add 
another  ring  and  a  couple  of  stages  for  the  industry’s 
annual  three-ring  circus. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Thanksgiving  Greetings — Confident  Market,  Business  Normal — 
Routine  Trading  on  Peas — Corn  in  Better  Demand — Beans 
Limited — ^The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  19, 1937. 

HANKSGIVING — To  the  readers  of  this  column. 
Thanksgiving  greetings  are  extended.  The  follow¬ 
ing  verse  by  James  Edward  Hungerford  seems 
apropos : 

“When  you  see  the  cook  a-bastin’ 

O’  the  turkey,  an’  a-tastin’ 

O’  the  luscious  pastry  pastin’. 

At  the  MAGIC  time  o’  year. 

Does  a  funny  sort  o’  feelin’ 

Come  into  your  HEART  a-stealin’; 

Don’t  you  kind  o’  feel  like  kneelin’ — 

Givin’  thanks  THANKSGIVIN’S  here?” 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  is  a  greater  feeling 
of  confidence  today  than  two  weeks  or  more  ago. 
Canners  are  resisting  the  attacks  of  those  buyers  who 
are  making  low  offers  all  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 
merchandise  at  a  price  basis  that  will  enable  them  to 
in  turn  make  leaders  to  the  retailer. 

The  general  November  business  is  up  to  normal  with 
some  houses  reporting  better  than  expected  volume. 

TOMATOES — Your  reporter  has  been  unable  to 
contact  anyone  who  attended  the  Indiana  Canners 
Convention  and  will  be  forced  to  cover  that  matter 
in  this  column  next  week. 

The  market  is  stationary.  Here  and  there  one  hears 
of  a  low  price,  but  when  run  down  it  is  found  that  the 
price  fits  the  crime,  i.  e.,  either  rusty  goods  or  off 
quality  in  some  way.  By  far,  the  large  majority  of 
Indiana  canners  are  holding  firm  on  the  basis  of  No. 

2  standard  tomatoes  at  70  cents,  factory,  and  No.  2V2 
standard  tomatoes  at  $1.00,  factory.  There  has  been 
little  call  for  extra  standard  or  fancy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  buyers  have  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to 
locate  any  fancy  grades. 

PEAS — Routine  trading  prevails.  Some  low  priced 
lots  find  an  outlet  here  and  there,  but  at  the  best  the 
quantities  are  small. 

Some  State  and  Government  bids  have  developed  a 
demand  for  No.  10  tins,  particularly  in  No.  10  tin 
extra  standard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  nominally  quoted 
at  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory. 

CORN — A  better  demand  has  been  noted  for  No.  2 
fancy  whole  kernel  Golden  Bantam  and  sizable  sales 
have  recently  been  made  at  90  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
No.  2  standard  white  crushed  is  quoted  at  671/0  cents, 
Ohio,  but  volume  of  business  is  light. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  demand  continues 
for  No.  2  fancy  small  cut  green  as  well  as  fancy  small 
cut  wax,  but  lots  available  seem  limited.  No.  2  stan¬ 
dard  cut  green  beans  are  available  in  Wisconsin  at 
80  cents,  factory. 

Reports  have  it  that  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas 
has  started  packing  green  beans  but  that  the  crop  will 


be  light  and  that  all  that  is  produced  in  that  district 
will  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  Texas  trade. 

LIMA  BEANS — Due  to  short  deliveries  made  by 
many  lima  bean  canners,  particularly  those  in  the  East, 
some  call  has  been  noted  for  certain  numbers  like  No. 

2  medium  green  limas.  No.  10  tin  medium  green  limas. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  fill  these  needs. 

PUMPKIN — Some  of  the  smaller  canners  have 
apparently  been  willing  to  clean  up  the  unsold  portion 
of  their  packs,  and  have  pressed  these  surpluses  on 
the  market  with  the  result  that  one  has  heard  quota¬ 
tions  as  low  as  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  pumpkin  at 
50  cents,  factory,  and  No.  2i/4  tin  extra  standard 
pumpkin  at  65  cents,  factory.  These  from  Southern 
Indiana  points. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The 
trade  is  not  purchasing  freely.  Some  expect  lower 
prices  than  those  quoted  in  this  column  last  week.  On 
the  other  hand,  canners  claim  it  is  not  likely  their  costs 
will  be  substantially  lower.  Prominent  brokers  in  this 
line  have  found  it  difficult  to  sell  straight  carloads  with 
the  result  that  pool  cars  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — This  market  has  been 
stationary.  Both  the  independents  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
vertised  canners  have  been  talking  about  an  advance 
for  the  past  month  or  six  weeks,  but  none  has  occurred 
and  buyers  feel  that  on  account  of  the  general  condi¬ 
tions,  an  advance  now  is  unlikely. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Interest  continues  in 
peaches  and  everyone  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  late  re¬ 
ports  as  to  the  stabilization  program  and  its  progress. 
Conversation  rules  on  peaches  and  orders  are  few  and 
far  between. 

The  balance  of  the  line  is  quiet.  Some  rather 
mediocre  quality  of  diced  peaches  and  pears  have  been 
sold  here  and  the  opinion  is  that  this  will  have  the 
tendency  of  materially  injuring  the  demand  for  fruit 
cocktail. 

THE  FISH  LINE — In  the  face  of  all  the  rumors 
about  a  lower  price  on  salmon,  the  larger  factors  in 
Seattle  are  holding  the  situation  firm  in  hand.  Tuna 
is  quiet  and  the  shrimp  business  confined  to  those  who 
are  carrying  stocks  in  warehouse  Chicago. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week  and 
outlining  a  conversation  by  Old  Timer  on  October  27th 
last) . 

“One  of  the  reasons  President  Roosevelt  called  this 
extra  session  of  Congress  was  to  pass  a  new  Farm 
Bill  which  will  embody  the  principals  of  production 
control,  some  kind  or  form  of  crop  insurance,  and  the 
ever  normal  grainery.  Why  can’t  the  canning  industry 
get  in  line  on  work  of  this  kind,  link  itself  in  with 
sound  and  practical  principals  of  production  control 
and  thus  do  away  with  the  big  extremes  that  occur  so 
often?  You  know  that  much  talked  of,  ever  normal 
grainery  means  a  large  surplus  in  reserve,  but  a  sur¬ 
plus  which  is  not  allowed  to  grow  beyond  what  is 
needed  for  complete  safety.  Isn’t  that  particularly 
applicable  to  the  major  canned  food  items?  It  seems 
so  to  me.  The  present  Administration  has  been 
severely  criticized  in  its  farm  program  and  its  oppon¬ 
ents  claim  that  the  “scarcity  basis”  is  un-American 
and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  etc.  What 
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about  industrial  production?  Isn’t  that  operated 
largely  upon  the  “scarcity  basis”  theory?  Manufac¬ 
turers  that  are  not  subject  to  weather  conditions  and 
other  of  Natures’  phenomenon  don’t  go  ahead  and  pro¬ 
duce  heavily  when  they  know  the  market  is  not  in  a 
position  to  take  their  goods.  Recent  legislation  as  well 
as  judicial  decisions  have  upheld  the  right  of  these 
industrial  producers  to  set  the  price  that  the  consumers 
must  pay  for  their  manufactured  goods  and  when  the 
consumer  cannot  or  will  not  buy  those  goods,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  simply  don’t  produce  them.  Should  not  the 
growers,  the  farmer  and  the  canner  of  food,  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  unbalanced  production  and  speculation 
that  results  therefrom?”  (To  be  continued.) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Rains  Bring  All  Tomato  Canning  to  End — Frosts  End  Fresh 
Supplies  and  Force  Attention  to  Canned — Buying  in  Small 
Lots — Canners  Not  Forcing  Goods — ^This  Market  Bare  of 
Stringless  Beans — Sardine  Catch  Disappointing — ^Tuna  Pack 
Largest  Ever  Made. 

San  Francisco,  November  18,  1937. 

The  end — Rains  during  the  week  definitely  put 
an  end  to  any  packing  of  tomatoes  that  might  have 
still  been  under  way,  and  will  greatly  curtail  the 
supplies  available  for  the  fresh  markets.  Frosts  have 
occurred  in  some  districts  and  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  getting  scarce  and  higher  in  price,  turning 
attention  to  the  canned  product.  While  a  large  part 
of  the  Coast  pack  is  sent  to  other  markets,  the  local 
demand  is  an  important  factor,  but  gets  into  full  swing 
later  than  in  most  other  sections  of  the  country.  With 
rain  in  the  valleys  and  snow  in  the  mountains,  winter 
is  quite  definitely  here. 

CROPS — The  report  of  the  California  Cooperative 
Crop  Reporting  Service  as  of  November  1  has  made 
its  appearance  and  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that 
with  a  few  exceptions  crops  have  been  harvested. 
October  brought  excellent  weather  for  the  harvesting 
and  handling  of  late-maturing  crops,  with  little  damage 
from  rain  or  frost.  The  harvesting  of  apples  is  almost 
at  an  end  with  the  California  production  placed  at 
10,292,000  bushels.  About  the  only  time  a  Califorian 
ever  hears  of  a  bushel  is  when  he  looks  over  the  apple 
statistics.  Apple  production  for  the  nation  is  a  large 
one  this  year,  being  estimated  at  211,100,000  bushels, 
or  almost  double  that  of  1936.  Most  of  the  table  and 
raisin  grapes  have  been  harvested,  and  the  wine  grape 
harvest  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  small  part  of  the 
crop  handled  by  canners  has  long  since  been  packed. 
The  California  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  236,000  tons, 
or  about  1,000  tons  more  than  in  1936.  Shipments  to 
the  fresh  markets  amounted  to  4,820  cars  to  November 
8,  or  11  cars  short  of  last  year’s  record  to  a  correspond¬ 
ing  date.  The  harvesting  of  olives  is  well  under  way 
and  will  continue  for  a  month  or  more.  The  outlook 
is  for  55  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 


MARKET — Trading  in  canned  foods  continues  of 
a  routine  nature,  with  sales  confined  largely  to  small 
lots,  but  packers  are  not  attempting  to  push  business. 
Sales  are  reported  here  and  there  at  below  established 
lists,  but  it  is  usually  found  that  the  lots  so  moved  are 
off  in  quality.  The  greatest  encouragement  to  packers 
is  the  manner  in  which  prices  have  been  maintained 
in  recent  weeks,  proof  that  they  are  already  at  rock 
bottom.  Pineapple,  pears  and  apricots  are  very  firm, 
with  quite  a  few  items  in  these  withdrawn.  Even  in 
peaches,  there  are  some  items  not  to  be  had.  Word 
from  leading  distributing  centers  tells  of  good  move¬ 
ments  into  consumptive  channels  and  suggests  that 
replacements  may  be  necessary  rather  earlier  than 
usual.  Shipments  have  gone  forward  on  schedule  and 
no  one  seems  to  be  asking  for  a  postponment  beyond 
the  specified  dates. 

BEANS — This  market  seems  to  be  about  bare  of 
stringless  beans,  as  far  as  first  hands  are  concerned. 
Many  packers  are  entirely  sold  up  and  others  have 
broken  lots  only.  Some  are  now  wishing  they  had  not 
made  such  heavy  early  sales,  as  prices  have  firmed. 
Peas  have  sold  well,  but  there  are  still  quite  a  few  to 
be  moved. 

SARDINES — The  sardine  catch  to  date  has  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  disappointment.  Fishing  has  been 
under  way  for  weeks  in  the  Monterey  district,  but  the 
pack  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
last  year  to  a  corresponding  date.  Many  boats  have 
been  taken  to  Southern  California  waters  where  the 
season  is  just  getting  under  way.  Sardine  prices  are 
firm. 

TUNA — The  tuna  pack  promises  to  be  the  largest 
ever  made  and  estimates  place  it  at  close  to  3,000,000 
cases.  Prices  have  softened  a  little,  especially  on  light 
meat,  and  this  fish  can  be  had  below  the  minimum 
quotations  that  have  been  prevailing.  While  some 
packers  continue  to  quote  light  meat  halves  at  $5.85  a 
case,  others  are  quoting  this  at  $5.50. 

PEACH  ADVERTISING— Ray  Randall,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Canning  Peach  Industry 
Board,  says  that  a  splendid  response  has  been  had  to 
plans  for  Peach  Stock-up  Week,  scheduled  for  Decem¬ 
ber  3rd  to  11th.  Retail  outlets  are  placing  requests 
for  special  display  material  for  this  event  and  70,000 
reprints  of  colored  advertisements  in  leading  maga¬ 
zines  and  about  100,000  other  pieces  of  display  material 
have  already  been  sent  out. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Canneries  Have  Easy  Week — Shrimp  of  Good  Quality — Oysters 
Not  in  Best  Condition  Yet. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  19,  1937. 

HANKGIVING — Thanksgiving  is  next  week  and 
identified  with  it  is  turkey,  oysters  and  football. 
Turkey  and  oysters  head  the  food  list  and  football 
the  sport  list,  hence  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
Thanksgiving  without  these. 
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However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
habits  of  the  people  have  changed  in  many  ways  in 
the  course  of  a  century,  yet  turkey  and  oyster  means 
just  as  much  to  the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  now 
as  it  ever  did. 

May  you  enjoy  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner  and 
may  the  best  team  win. 

SHRIMP — The  sea  food  canneries  of  this  section 
operated  very  little  this  past  week,  as  there  were 
mighty  few  shrimp  available.  However,  the  few  that 
there  were,  were  of  good  size,  classing  as  good-medium 
and  large.  We  had  some  squally  weather  in  the  Gulf, 
which  interferred  with  fishing  to  some  extent. 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  was  better 
last  week  than  it  has  been  for  the  two  previous  weeks, 
which  indicates  that  shrimp  have  gotten  scarce  all 
over  the  producing  sections  and  the  surplus  stock  has 
been  worked  off. 

The  demand  for  fresh  cooked  and  peeled  shrimp  con¬ 
tinues  good,  and  the  price  is  28  cents  per  pound  for 
medium,  and  30  cents  per  pound  for  Jumbo,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp,  canned  fish  and  crab 
meat  usually  slumps  in  November  and  December, 
which  are  the  two  big  months  of  the  oyster  business, 
so  it  looks  like  oysters  at  this  time  of  the  year  kill 
the  sale  of  other  sea  foods. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.35  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1.50  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.50  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


OYSTERS — ^We  are  still  having  high  tides,  which 
keep  the  oysters  from  taking  on  much  meat.  The  high 
tide  is  caused  by  the  disturbances  in  the  Gulf,  which 
bring  salt  water  into  the  bays.  In  order  for  oysters 
to  get  fat,  the  water  in  the  bay  must  be  cool  and  con¬ 
tain  a  good  percentage  of  fresh  water,  as  too  much 
salt  water  makes  oysters  poor.  Oysters  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  they  are.  now  are  better  for  soup  and  stew,  because 
they  have  a  strong  flavor,  whereas  a  fat  oyster  is 
better  for  frying,  because  they  have  more  meat  or  solid 
matter  and  they  don’t  shrivel  as  much  as  the  poor 
oyster. 

For  eating  raw,  a  medium  fat  oyster  is  better,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  just  right  in  flavor  and  a  real  fat  oyster 
loses  some  of  its  flavor;  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fat  oyster  is,  the  lighter  the  flavor  and  the  poorer 
the  oyster  the  stronger  the  flavor. 

The  trade  prefers  a  fat  oyster  and  oysters  are  canned 
only  when  they  are  fat  and  healthy. 

The  sea  food  canners  of  this  section  are  now  over¬ 
hauling  their  oyster  canning  equipment  and  getting  it 
in  readiness  to  can  oysters,  which  operations  will  start 
after  New  Years. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

MICHELE  PASTORE  AND  SISTO  D.  CROSINA  have  filed  a 
statement  to  indicate  they  are  in  business  at  Visalia, 
California,  as  the  Superior  Olive  Products  Company. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Moimtain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


CORN — WholeKrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.95  1.05 

5.50  6.00 

.85  1.00 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  HlKh 


ASPARAGUS 


Eastern 
Low  High 


White  Colossal,  No.  2V^ . ....... 

Large,  No.  2% . . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . ....... 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium.  No.  1  talL . . . 

Large,  No.  2 . ....... 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq........_ . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  50/80,  2s .  2.10 

Green  Tips,  35/50,  28 .  2.50 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 .  1.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs .  8.25 

Green  Cots,  2s .  1.15 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  02 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2......„.. 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2..., 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.50 

.80 

3.25 


2.10 

2.50 

1.80 

8.25 

1.15 


.60 

1.26 

4.25 


1.00 

5.00 

.75 

3.50 


.90 
4.25 
.62  Vj  .70 
3.25  3.25 


.95 

"90 


.75  .86 

3.76  4.26 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green.... 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White- 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soak^ . 


1.36  . 

i'.io 

'.'85 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%  . .  1.00 

No.  10  . . 3.26 

_  .65 

. 80 


Std.  Cut.  No.  2., 

No.  2  Ml  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Slic^,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


.76 

.95 

3.76 


4.35 

4.35 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . 3.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  . .  3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .65 

Fancy  No.  2..„ .  1.00 


4.26 

.76 

8.76 


.70 

1.10 


Central 
Low  High 


.62% 

.85 

3.00 


1.10 


.95 

3.80 

.80 

4.00 

1.40 


4.26 

1.50 


1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00 

.96 

1.00 

4.00 

4.50 

''.'6'7'% 

.76 

3.36 

3.76 

.92%  i.'oo 

.65 

.70 

.90 

1.00 

3.76 

4.50 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

3.00 

3.25 

.70 

.75 

3.25 

3.50 

.72% 

.76 

.70 

.70 

2.76 

3.00 

1.16 

1.25 

West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.96 

3.06 

3.06 

3.15 

2.96 

3.06 

2.76 

2.85 

2.76 

2'.'86 

2.86 

2.95 

2.76 

2.85 

2.66 

2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . . 

Vqiite,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2........... 

No  10  . 

.85  .90 

4.60  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.72%  .76 

No  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2................ 

.96  1.00 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2. . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

CORN — Creams  tyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.... . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2,...........„„...... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2................ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TalL . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10 . . 


.87% 


.85 
6.00 
.75  .76 


.90  1.10 


.82%  .90 

4.50  4.50 


1.16 


.86 
4.50 
.72%  .80 

. .  4.26 

•67%  .72% 
3.70  . 


.76 


3.25 

1.16 

1.20  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std  .  No.  2 

.80 

_  4.00 

_  AO 

.90 

4.60 

1.00 

.90  . 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

.90 

.80  . 

PEAS 

.85 

1.10 

3.35 

.95 

3.60 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28.. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4a... 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  StiA  Sweets, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets, 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s., 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68».. 
No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s.. 
No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is.... 
No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28.... 
No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s..... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  4s.,. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.„, 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s., 

No.  2  Ungraded.......^ . . 

Soaked,  28  .......................... 

lOs  _ _ _ 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . . . 


PUMPKIN 


28 _ 

8s..... 

48..... 

6s..... 


Is.... 
2s.... 
8s.... 
,  8s.. 
48.... 
6s.... 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 


Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  3  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 


Fancy.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gir.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  FT.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 _ _ 


.72%  .86 

.95  1.00 

3.26  . 


1.06  . 

.90  1.06 


.96 

5.50 

.90 

4.60 


1.05 


.85 

4.75 

.80 

4.50 

.76 


.90 

5.00 

.85 


.82%  .96 

'!86 


.70 
4.26 
.67%  .72% 


.86  .67%  .76 

2.00  2.36 


.66  .70 

.90  1.00 

3.00  8.25 


1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.46 

1.16 

1.40 

1.25 

1.40 

1.10 

1.25 

1.15 

1.30 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.15 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

1.15 

. . 

6.60 

6.76 

.95 

.85 

1.00 

i.ii) 

1.15 

.90 

5.00 

6.26 

6.00 

5.25 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.96 

4.25 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

1.35 

1.60 

1.25 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.35 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

.90 

1.06 

.90 

1.06 

1.15 

1.25 

6.00 

5.00 

5.50 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

.72% 

1.00 

1.06 

.76 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

4.50 

4.25 

4.50 

6.25 

5.50 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.80 

1.00 

1.05 

4.00 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

5.00 

6.60 

.76 

.87% 

.90 

.67% 

4.50 

4.76 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.90 

.95 

.42% 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.55 

.67^ 

2.26 

2.76 

8.20 

8.40 

.60 

3.00 

.70 

8.60 

.77% 

.60 

.70 

.76 

1.16 

.62% 

.90 

.75 

.85 

2.76 

2.60 

3.26 

£'50 

2.75 

.70 

.77% 

.70 

.72% 

.80 

.85 

.95 

.86 

.87% 

.96 

2.76 

3.16 

2.70 

2.86 

3.15 

1.07%  1.121/j 
1.35  1.40 

4.20  4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . . 


ESaatem 
Low  High 

.70  .70 

.87%  .87% 

Oo  3.00 

.76  . . 

.97%  .97% 


3.26  8.26 


Central 
Low  High 


Went  Coast 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No!  3  ....!!!!!!"!!!!!!!! - 

No.  10  . . - 

Ex.  std..  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  3  . - 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1.  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . 

No.  2  . . — . . 

No.  10  . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 


Solid  Pack 
.90  1.06 

- - 

1.26 

1.40 

•*•**•* 

• . 

eeeeeM 

••••ee* 

8.76 

T26 

.60 

.66 

.72% 

.76 

.76 

.86 

1,10 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

_ 

•••— . 

3.40 

3.60 

3.40 

3.76 

3.60 

3.60 

.45 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

With 

.60 

paree 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

.67% 

.70 

.67% 

.75 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.82% 

.92% 

1.06 

1.16 

3.10 

3.10 

3.00 

3.26 

2.75 

2.85 

.42% 

.42% 

.60 

3.26 

2.76 

3.26 

3.25 

3.50 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

.40 

.45 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.66 

.76 

2.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.70 

8.16 

.76 

1.06 

•  IS 

3.76 

3.76 

CANNED  FRUITS— CoBtinned 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Const 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

2.60 

2.66 

No.  10  ....Z . 

. . 

....... 

8.76 

9.00 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _  -. 

_ 

. 

1.60 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water . — ... 

6.76 

No.  2,  Preserved— 

. 

.. 

. 

•  -im 

. 

...  .. 

No.  2,  Syrup . . — _ 

— 

— 

— 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . - . 

1.60 

1.66 

No.  10  . . . . 

7.00 

— 

— 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

1.36 

1.36 

1.40 

1.46 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10...., . 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

8.10 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

2.70 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . ,,,, 

******* 

sioo 

RASPBERRIES 

Black.  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.46 

1.R0 

No.  10  . . 

7.25 

7.60 

7.26 

7.60 

9.00 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

9.  16 

No.  10  . . 

7.26 

7.60 

9.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

2.66 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

2.66 

Canned  Fruits 


apples 


No.  10,  water . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack - 


APPLE  SAUCE 


No.  2  Fancy. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std.... 
No.  10  . 


3.36 

3.66 


.67%  .70 

3.25  . 

.56  ....... 


apricots 

No.  2%.  Fancy - — 

No.  2%,  Choice........-......—.. 

No.  2%.  Std . — 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . — . 

No.  2  - 

No.  6  - 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


8  oz.  . 

No.  1  ... 
No.  800 
No.  2  ... 
No.  6  ... 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . — 

No.  10  . - 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . — . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%....-...... 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water............ . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . — ... 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


.77%  .87% 
1.10  1.16 
3.30  3.50 


.51  .62% 


.72%  .76 


1.35  1.36 


1.86  T90 

1.70  . 


"6.’26  '.! 


PEACHES 

Fey..  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std..  No.  2% . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10.......— . 

Shredded,  Ssrrup,  No.  10 -  ... — 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . .  — .... 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . .  . 

No.  10  . . . .  . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . - . .  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


3.25  3.50 


.80  .86 
4.60  4.80 


Canned  Fish 


T--T--- 

HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 

1.60 

1.60 

2.00 

2.10 

No.  2,  17  oz. . _.... 

1.65 

1.76 

1.70 

1.86 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

2.00 

2.00 

1.60 

1.66 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

6.60 

6.60 

%  lb . . . . 

3.26 

8.25 

%  lb . 

1.96 

1.96 

1.10 

1.25 

3.60 

3.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

.96 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.90 

2.00 

.62% 

.65 

10  oz . 

2.20 

2.20 

2.00 

2.26 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . — ... 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

....... 

...eM. 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . . 

1.86  1.90 

1.66  1.76 

1.60  1.66 

_  4.00 

5.50  6.00 

3.26  8.60 


No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . - . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . 


1.70  1.80 

1.56  1.66 

1.46  1.60 

1.10  1.20 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small .  1.36 

No.  1,  Medium . 1.40 

No.  1,  Large .  1.60 


6.00  6.26 


1.70  _ 

2.00  _ 

1.60  _ 

1.86  _ 

_  6.86 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . .  3.60  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . . .  3.00  3.10 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton—. . 

V*  Oil,  Carton . .  3.80  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  2.70  2.80 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s. 
.60  .......  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s. 

.82%  _  %s  . 

1.20  .  i/.s  . 

1.66  .— —  Light  Meat,  Is . 

2.76  _  %s  . 

6.60  _  %s  . 


9.00 


2.46  2.60 

1.70  1.76 

2.00  . 


1.20  1.30 


2.66  2.76 
1.70  1.70 
1.16  1.20 
1.90  2.10 


1.60  1.70 

8.26  8.80 


_ _  6.02% 

11.60  12.00 

.  6.00 

4.16  4.26 

10.25  10.66 
6.60  6.86 
3.76  3.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scaldinq,  Pickling,  etc. 

Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Vmer  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Ioint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

See  Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Be'lin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

^utes.  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Cksrporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COOS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Cksrporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morru,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I^e  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SHKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy,  Corp.,  Cedarbtirg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimors. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  (jo.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ID. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermeticaUv 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
CSiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  TIT, 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  COrp.,  COdarburg,  Wla. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
COisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  BCachfnery  SCfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
CJhisholm-Ryder  CO.,  Niagara  F^dls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
H2msen  Cang.  Mchy.  COip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  <0.,  In^anapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  COnveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

B«rlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Aoicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Conporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coloration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bediord,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sindalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

LMnard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 
Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbura,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Core.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALD  Efts,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AR  Varlettes. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  RL 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  Rnsect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ihd. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  1.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaaara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS.  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Core.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robitu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coreoration,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Frdls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Core.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Caimers  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  kid. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu 
facturers  for  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syrupins  Fruits,  Strins  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
MAIN  OFFICE  •  ^ 


>j  IN  THE 
{[  FIELDS 


I N  T  H  E^ 
1/1  CANNERY 


True  *  they  call  to  sell  their  product!  They  live  and  talk 


Sanitary  Cans  *  but  MORE  than  that 


representative  gathers  a  complete  picture  of  modern  Cannery 


practice.  #  Consult  with  him  on  agricultural  matters  *  on 


IN  THE 
TRADE 


crop  prospects.  He  has  views  and  figures  on  general  market 


conditions.  He  knows  Cannery  equipment.  It  is  his  business 


to  observe  and  advise  on  the  highlights  of  the 


ndustry, 


iKun  AU  tl  "AATIMAl"  Snrice 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Oiiices  and  Plants  e  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


